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ABSTRACT 
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areas. Each section begins with an overview of the area. The area is 
divided into a number of categories, each of which consists of key 
concepts. For each key concept, these materials may be provided: 
readings, information, and activities. The work force readiness area 
addresses the following key concepts: job readiness, career awareness 
and exploration, career planning, obtaining employment, skills 
employers look for, basic skills as they relate to the workplace, and 
job performance and promotion. The entrepreneurship area’s key 
concepts are as follows: the entrepreneur personality type, small 
business, starting a business, types of business ownership, business 
plan, marketing plan, production or service processes plan, 
management plan, financial plan, and business law. The lifelong 
learning area consists of these key concepts: views on lifelong 
learning, knowledge span, study skills, memory skills, educational 
trends, and pos tsecondary and training opportunities. The technology 
in the workplace area has only one concept: computer software to 
format a resume. Additional resources include names of organizational 
resources and the Pennsylvania Small Business Operations and 
Resources Guide. (YLB) 
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Entrepreneurial Training Center 
Methods and Materials 



The Entrepreneurial Training Center (ETC), a model school-to-work 
program for rural out-of-school adults, was funded by a 1995-96 Section 353 
Special Demonstration Project grant through the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education. School-to work programs characteristically focus on 
employability skills and prepare learners to enter the local work force. 
However, rural regions typically offer limited employment opportunities. 
Consequently, rural school-to-work programs often prepare learners for 
employment outside the local area. Promoting outward migration has dire 
consequences. Rural residents often wish to remain living in the area in 
which they grew up and have family and friends; career development 
opportunities that require relocating hold little attraction for those who do 
not wish to leave. In terms of local employment opportunities, relocating a 
trained work force perpetuates a no-growth economy; attracting and 
establishing new business and industry require a local work force prepared 
with the basic skills necessary for job training and productive employment. 

ETC was developed on a foundation of recognized principles of 
successful school-to-work programs although it focuses on the work force 
development needs of rural out-of-school adults. ETC integrates an 
introduction to entrepreneurship into the school-to-work curriculum. 
Employability skills are not unlike entrepreneurial skills. The same basic 
skills are required to obtain employment as are needed to establish a small 
business; the skills necessary to successfully present oneself to a potential 
employer are the same skills necessary to successfully market oneself as an 
entrepreneur. 

Entrepreneurship training offers adults new and expanded career 
opportunities. Personal interests, work experience, and existing skills can be 
developed into small business ventures, creating new employment 
opportunities not only for the entrepreneur but also for the local work force. 
Entrepreneurs who fail, and less than half of all small businesses do become 
successful ventures, usually do so because they lack the knowledge and skills 
needed to plan and develop a successful business plan. ETC prepares learners 
with the background information they need to research the soundness of their 
idea and seek the advice of the appropriate experts. ETC encourages learners to 



pursue further education and training in business-related areas as it is not 
intended to be an in-depth course in business planning, development, and 
management. 



ETC Curriculum 

The ETC course typically involved three evenings a week; one night 
devoted to a workshop addressing an employability or entrepreneurship skill; 
a second night featuring a guest speaker presentation; and a third night of 
hands-on computer training in word processing, data bases, and spreadsheets. 

The ETC curriculum combined employability skills with an 
introduction to entrepreneurship. Skill areas were presented in relation to 
both employment and entrepreneurship. 



Employability Skills 

Career Awareness 
Career Exploration 

• research career opportunities. 
Skills Needed to Obtain a Tob 

• job search. 

• writing a resume. 

• job interviews. 

Skills Needed to Maintain a Tob 

• interpersonal skills with 
co-workers and management. 
Skills Needed to Advance in a Tob 

• basic reading, writing, and 
computation skills. 

• critical thinking skills. 

• willingness and ability to train 
and retrain; ability to adapt. 
Lifelong Learning 
Technology Skills 



Entrepreneurship Skills 

Small Business Awareness 
Business Venture Exploration 

• research business opportunities. 

Skills Needed to Start a Business 

• marketing analysis. 

• writing a business plan. 

• interviewing employees. 

Skills Needed to Manage a Business 

• interpersonal skills with 
employees and customers. 

Skills Needed for a Successful Business 

• basic reading, writing, and 
computation skills. 

• critical thinking skills. 

• willingness and ability to train and 
retrain; ability to adapt. 

Lifelong Learning 
Technology Skills 



ETC Workshop Format 



Workshops were learner-centered and were typically presented in the following 
format. 



• The topic was introduced, often using overheads to briefly outline the main 
ideas. 

• To actively engage them in the topic, learners were asked to respond to several 
general questions about their own related experiences or initial impressions of the 
topic. 

• An activity was conducted to illustrate or demonstrate an aspect of the topic. 

• Activities typically involved small group work, followed by a reporting to the 
larger group and general group discussion. Learners were encouraged to draw 
relevant conclusions regarding the meaningfulness of the activity. 

• Additional information was presented, often in the form of handouts. 

• A general discussion summarized the main ideas, reviewed past topics, 
identified how the newly acquired information fit into the larger context, and set 
the stage for the upcoming workshop topic. 

• Guest speakers were invited to present personal experiences or expert 
information related to each topic. Speaker presentations tended to be highly 
interactive. 



The following methods and materials are only the skeleton of the ETC 
curriculum. They provide a starting point for a learner-centered approach to work 
force development and support adult learning principles. 



Entrepreneurial Training Curriculum (ETC) 

ETC Curriculum and Learning Goals 

ETC Curriculum Areas 

• Work Force Readiness 

• Entrepreneurship 

• Lifelong Learning 

• Technology in the Workplace 

Work Force Readiness: General Learning Goals 

1. To assess career-related personal interests, aptitudes, and experience. 

2. To set personal, education, and career goals. 

3. To develop an employability portfolio. 

4. To gain awareness of different types of jobs and job domains. 

5. To research local labor market information. 

6. To identify businesses, industries, and occupations that are growing and hiring. 

7. To develop a job search strategy. 

8. To develop resume-writing and job interviewing skills. 

9. To become aware of the types of skills employers are looking for. 

10. To develop employment values that promote high quality job performance and 
job promotion. 

Entrepreneurship: General Learning Goals 

1. To examine the successful entrepreneur personality type. 

2. To explore the potential of small business. 

3. To become aware of what starting a business involves. 

4. To identify the benefits of different types of business ownership. 

5. To understand the purpose of developing a business plan. 

6. To develop a business plan as an introduction to marketing, production and 
service processes, management, business finance, and business law. 

Lifelong Learning Goals 

1. To recognize the importance and value of continuing education as it relates to 
employment. 

2. To identify education and training needs of specific occupations or careers. 
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3. To explore education and training opportunities as they relate to job preparation 
and job-specific training. 

Technology in the Workplace Goals 

1. To understand the expanding role of technology in the workplace. 

2. To recognize word processing and a working knowledge of data bases and v 
spreadsheets as basic employment skills. 

3. To develop basic computer skills through hands-on instruction. 

4. To practice entrepreneurial skills through computer simulations. 



Instructional Methods 

The ETC course is learner-centered and follows adult learning principles. 

• The curriculum is adaptable to learner needs and interests. 

• Information was presented in a variety of formats allowing for the varied 
learning styles, needs, and rates of learners. 

• Information was presented in a context that was relevant to the needs and 
interests of the group. 

• Class sessions were designed to be highly interactive and involve learners in 
individual and group discussion and group activities. 

• Cooperative learning and teambuilding were promoted through group work 
inside and outside of class. 

• Learners were encouraged to apply information to their own needs and interests. 

• Learners were encouraged to pursue areas of interest and were provided with 
assistance in identifying, locating, and accessing relevant information. 

• Guest speakers provided learners with real life examples and mentoring. 

• Work experience provided real life application of newly acquired knowledge and 
skills. 

• Business simulations (computer) provided learners with an opportunity to test 
and practice skills. 

• Hands-on computer training provided learners with an opportunity to learn basic 
computer word processing and acquire a working knowledge of data bases and 
spreadsheets. 
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Introduction To Key Concepts 



Key Concepts 

• Work Force Readiness. 

• Entrepreneurship. 

• Lifelong Learning. 

• Technology in the Workplace 



Introduction to ETC Key Concepts 
Discussion Topics 

Discussion topics to introduce ETC key concepts to learners. 

1. Employment. 

• What it takes to get a job. 

• How to keep a job. 

• How to advance in a job. 

2. The workplace. 

• Different types of businesses. 

• Different types of jobs. 

• Skills employers are looking for. 

3. Working for oneself. 

• Benefits. 

• Problems. 

• Skills needed. 

4. How successful businesses contribute to the well-being of the community. 

• How that, in turn, contributes to the well-being of individuals 
residing in the community. 

5. The role education plays in personal well-being, successful employment, 
and productive business. 

6. Technology in the workplace. 

• Changes in the workplace resulting from technological 
advancements. 

• As an employability skill. 
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Work Force Readiness 
Discussion Points 



Unemployment for high school dropouts is growing. 

1. In the late 1960s, a high school graduate was 30 percent more likely to be 

employed the fall after graduation than a high school dropout. v 

• In the 1980s, this figure had doubled to 61 percent. 

2. In October 1985, only 68 percent of all dropouts between the ages of 16 and 24 were 
in the work force. 

3. Half of all existing jobs will be eliminated during the next 20 years and will be 
replaced with new jobs that require at least a high school diploma and some 
postsecondary education. 

Workers must be prepared to be trained and retrained as the workplace changes. 

1. Workers must expect to have more than one career in their lifetime — some may 
have as many as four or five careers due to changes in technology and society. 

2. Workers must have the prerequisite skills necessary for job training. 

3. Workers must have the skills necessary to adapt to changing workplace needs. 

There is a growing demand for workers who are ready for employment. 

1. Workers who can think on their feet (critical thinking skills). 

2. Workers who can learn on the job (have the necessary reading, writing, and math 
skills to learn job-specific skills). 

3. Workers who have an understanding of business principles and operations. 

4. Workers who have less need for remediation and retraining. 

5. Workers who have fewer workplace errors. 

6. Workers who increase productivity and product quality. 

7. Workers who have positive work habits and attitudes. 

8. Workers who are highly motivated. 



Businesses need a literate, trained work force to be productive. 

1. Businesses cannot remain competitive and grow without literate, trained 
workers. 

2. Businesses cannot introduce new technology without literate, trained workers. 

3. Business cannot implement new management systems and strategies without 

literate, trained workers. v 

Communities need productive businesses to support local economic development. 

1. To increase the number of local jobs. 

2. To decrease unemployment rates. 

3. To create economic growth, development, and revitalization. 

4. To create independence and self-sufficiency. 

5. Communities cannot attract new business and industry without a literate, 
potential work force. 



Entrepreneurship 
Discussion Points 



1. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 10 million people (16 years and older) 
worked for themselves in their own unincorporated businesses in 1992. 

2. Another 3.5 million can be considered self-employed even though technically 
they are employees of their corporations. 

3. Service occupations and administrative, executive, and managerial occupations 
had large numbers of self-employed workers in 1992. 

• Self-employment is expected to increase much faster than average within these 
occupational groups through the year 2005. 

4. Marketing and sales occupations accounted for much self-employment even 
tough the number of self-employed workers in these occupations will grow more 
slowly than average from 1992 to 2005. 

5. Two other large groups — professional specialty occupations and precision 
production, craft, and repair occupations_i nc lude many detailed occupations with a 
high number of self-employed workers. 

6. Most people will end up working for someone else — approximately 75 percent. 

• Approximately 25 percent will start their own businesses. 

Education and Entrepreneurship 

1. Every year thousands of businesses get started — some succeed, but most fail. 

2. Approximately 40 percent of entrepreneurs have only a high school degree or less 
and, of those, 38 percent have never had any type of business course. 

3. Successful entrepreneurs have the skills needed to understand how various parts 
of a business fit together to form a total structure and realize that if one part is 
missing their business is likely to fail. 

4. Entrepreneurs who succeed usually do so because they have the knowledge they 
need to: 

• Research a potential businesses venture. 

• Identify and analyze their strengths and weaknesses. 

• Develop a business plan. 

• Make sound decisions regarding starting a business. 

• Identify and acquire the technical assistance they need to establish and maintain a 
successful business. 
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Lifelong Learning 
Discussion Points 



Communities need citizens who: 

1. Are self-sufficient, literate, and civic-minded. 

2. Are informed, responsible consumers for business' products and services. ; 

3. Use tax dollars and community resources effectively. 

4. Are able to make informed decisions about public policy. 

5. Include an increased and more diversified supply of quality workers. 

6. Have improved, upgraded, and updated skills and better information about the 
labor market. 

7. Can use local educational resources for business staff training, retraining, and 
enrichment. 

8. Can establish sound, positive relationships with local businesses. 



Technology In The Workplace 
Discussion Points 



1. Advancements in technology are changing the workplace. 

2. Employers are looking for employees who have the skills needed to adapt to 
technology-related changes. 

3. The ability to use a computer is quickly becoming recognized as a basic 
employment skill. 

4. Workers who use computers on the job earn roughly 10 to 15 percent more 
money than those in similar jobs who don’t use computers. 
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Work Force Readiness 
Overview 



A. Job Readiness 

A.l. Personal Interests 

A.2. Basic Human Needs 
A.3. Educational Needs 
A.4. Transferable Skills 
A.5. Personal Characteristics 

A. 6. Employment Attitudes, Ethics, and Habits 

B. Career Awareness and Exploration 

B. l. Job Predictions 

B. 2. Career Opportunities 

C. Career Planning 

C. l. Setting Personal, Education, and Career Goals 

C.2. Employability Portfolios 

C.3. Career Maps 
C.4. Job Search 

C. 5. Decision Making 

D. Obtaining Employment 

D. l. Resume Writing 

D. 2. Job Interviews 

\ 

E. Skills Employers Look For 

E. l. SCANS 

E. 2. POICC 

F. Basic Skills as They Relate to the Workplace 

F. l. Interpersonal Skills 

F.2. Critical Thinking Skills 
F.3. Communication Skills 
F.4. Reading Skills 

F.5. Computation Skills 

F. 6. Writing Skills 

G. Job Performance and Promotion 

G. l. Job Satisfaction 

G.2. Maintaining a Job 
G.3. Job Advancement 
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A. Job Readiness 
Key Concepts 

A.l. Personal Interests 

• Personal interests can guide career choices and identify employment and ' 
workplace preferences. 

• Personal interests can motivate learning. 

A.2. Basic Human Needs 

• Basic human needs must be satisfied before higher level learning needs can be 
met. 

A.3. Educational Needs 

• Personal needs must be identified and met in order to reach full potential as 
learners and workers. 

• Educational needs vary among individuals and depend upon personal goals. 
A.4. Transferable Skills 

• Existing skills can be transferred to employment situations. 

• A wide range of skills can be transferred from one situation to another. 

A.5. Personal Characteristics 

• Personality characteristics factor into employment potential. 

A.6. Employment Attitudes, Ethics, and Habits 

• Attitudes about employment, employment ethics, and work habits can have 
either a positive or negative impact on obtaining a job, maintaining a job, or 
advancing in a job. 
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A.l. Personal Interests 



Everyone has personal interests. 

• Interests are personal likings or preferences. 

• Interests attract or repel individuals from various situations, objects, or people. 

• Interests are highly personal and vary among individuals. 

• Over time, interests vary within individuals. 

• Vocational interests tend to dominate the thinking of adults between the ages of 
18 and 35 — when they are trying to establish themselves in the work force. 

• Interests can be incentives for learning because adults learn best when 
information is relevant, meaningful, and of use or value to them. 





Incentives for Learning . 


' ! People Want to Gain' ; WSM 




' 1 . Health 


9. “First” in things 


•• 2 . Time • 


TO. Recognized as authorities !§!!! 


3 . Money 


4. Popularity 


’ . People Want to Do 


it 5. i|; Improved appearance:! || 


1 . Express their personalities : . 


o. Secunty in old age-^e^ 


.Resis;t domination by others 


: !f7. Praise from others • • 
8 . Comfort 


3. Satisfy their curiosity 


4. Emulate tiie admirable . • 


; 9. Leisure i ; . 


-5. Appreciate beauty 


0. Pride of accomplishment! 


ir 6 . Acquire or collect things - 


11 . Business and social advancement v - . : 7 . Win others’ aff^ti 6 n!:l!;?ll!-' : 


: 12.;? Increased enjoyment l&ii? 
p3v Self-confidence 1 


8 . Improve themselves generally : 


•• • 14. Personal prestige 


P*®Pl® "Want to Save.’.? • 


People Want to Be 


1. Time •' 


• 2. Money 


1. ' Good parents 


! : ■ 3. Work 


■ 2 . ; Social, hospitable v:. 


yji 4. Discomfort . •. 


3. •• Up to date . : 


. 5. Worry ^ 


4. ■ Creative 


6 . Doubts - 


5.1 Proud of their possessions 


7. Risks! 


' y:'6. Influential over others |§| 
7. Gregarious ! 


8 . Personal embarrassment 


8 .. . Efficient ! 


111 ! • • • . .. 


| Source: Irving Large. (1947). Effective Methods in Adult Education. Report of the Southern 


Regional Workshop for Agricultural Extension Specialists. Raleigh: North Carolina Stale'- 


i College, r . . 
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Personal Interest 
Activity 

Check those that are of interest to you: 

I want to gain: 

health 

time 

money 

popularity 

improved appearance 

security in old age 

praise from others 

comfort 

leisure 

pride of accomplishment 

business or work advancement 

social advancement 

increased enjoyment 

self-confidence 

prestige 

I want to be: 

successful at work 

a good parent 

up-to-date 

creative 

influential over others 

efficient 

productive 

recognized as successful 

I want to be able to: 

resist domination by others 

satisfy my curiosity 

acquire things 

win others’ affections 

improve myself generally 

I want to be able to save: 

time 

money 

work 

discomfort 

worry 

doubts 

risk 

personal embarrassment 



Adapted from Lorge, I. (1947). Effective Methods in Adult Education. 
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A.2. Basic Human Needs 



• There are different types of basic human needs that must be satisfied in order to 
learn, grow, and improve. 

• Abraham Maslow (1970) developed a hierarchy of basic needs. ' 




1. Survival needs include hunger, hearing, speech, fatigue, and health. 

2. Safety needs include physical, emotional, and psychological safety and satisfy the 
need to feel secure. 

3. Love, affection, and belongingness needs involve the ability to share interests, 
problems, experiences, joys, and sorrows. 

4. Esteem needs are those related to the need to be recognized as valuable to 
someone for something. 

5. The need for self-actualization is a person's prime motivation to become 
everything one is capable of becoming. 

• Adults see learning as a means to reach their full potential. 



Maslow, A.H. (1970). Motivation and Personality. New York: Harper and Brothers. 



A.3. Educational Needs 



An educational need is defined by the gap between an individual's present level of 
competency and the required or desired level of competency. 

• The more exact the assessment of present level of competency; J 

• And the more exact the skill requirements of the desired level of competency; 

• The more exact the determination of the type of knowledge or skills needed; 

• And the more motivated one will be to learn. 

Required or Desired Level of Competency 



Educational Need 



Present Level of Competency 



• Adults become ready to learn when they realize a need to learn it. 

• Adults tend to be performance-centered in their orientation to learning and 
learn best when new information and skills are competency-based. 
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A.4. Transferable Skills 



Everyone has skills. 

• It is important to know the types of skills necessary to attain personal goals. 

• It is important to recognize existing skills as a base upon which new skills can be 

learned. y 

• It is important to know how skills can be transferred from one situation to 
another. 

Transferable Skills 

Transferable skills are functional skills that can be transferred from one situation to 
another or from one job to another. 

Transferable skills vary, for example: 

• Skills with materials such as wood, metal or cloth. 

• Skills with objects such as tools or instruments. 

• Skills with equipment, machinery, or vehicles. 

• Skills with building or constructing. 

• Skills with growing things. 

• Skills with taking care of people or animals. 

Transferable skills can also be interpersonal skills, for example: 

• Communication skills. 

• Managing or supervising skills. 

• Taking instructions, serving or helping skills. 

Transferable skills can also include: 

• Gathering or creating information. 

• Managing data. 

• Record keeping. 

• Applying information. 
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A.5. Personal Characteristics 



R. Rohm* identifies four basic personality types: (1) Outgoing, (2) reserved, (3) task- 
oriented, and (4) people-oriented. 

1. Outgoing characteristics: ' 

• Energetic, fast-paced. • Love to be on the move. 

• Like to do everything in a hurry. • Optimistic and positive. 

• Do not lack in self-confidence. 

• Outward appearance important — often more important than inward qualities. 

• Involved, usually in a leadership position. 

• Like to tell others what to do, but does not know when to quit. 

• Tend to bite off more than can chew but can hustle to make up the difference. 

2. Reserved characteristics: 

• Slower-paced. • Quality is important. 

• Tend to operate behind the scenes. • Do not like surface relationships. 

• Get the job done. 

• Make sure everything is handled correctly. 

• Often find it difficult to have lots of friends. 

• Have lots of patience and stamina to get the job done. 

• Cautious and reluctant to become involved in too many things. 

• Would rather look into a situation for a longer period of time to discover reality 
of situation. 

• Sometimes accused of being too picky or critical. 

• Prefers not to be surprised by unfamiliar situations. 

3. Task-Oriented characteristics: 

• Enjoy doing things. • Find pleasure in a job well done. 

• Great at organizing a program with lots of details; excellent planner. 

• Can see the end of the project from the beginning. 

• Can be so concerned with getting the job done that can easily hurt someone's 
feelings. 

• The task is more important than people’s feelings, although does not mean to 
hurt anyone. 

• Have a difficult time experiencing empathy for the feelings of others if it conflicts 
with accomplishing the task at hand. 

4. People-Oriented characteristics: 

• Like to interact with people. • Into caring and sharing. 

• More concerned with the way people feel than simply accomplishing a task. 

• Rohm, R. (1994). Positive Personality Profiles. Atlanta, GA: Personality Insights, Inc. 
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• Like a dynamic group where there is a lot of talking, feeling, empathy, openness, 
and sharing. 

• Tend to be sensitive and concerned with the feelings of others. 

• Are more concerned with what people think of a job done than driven to get the 
task done. 



Everyone possesses unique combinations of all four personality types. 

No one's personality is totally influenced by only one type of personality. 

1. Outgoing + Task-Oriented which make up approximately 10 percent of 
population. 

Combined Characteristics 

• Dominant • Driving • Demanding 

• Determined • Decisive doer 

• Are very practical and productive. • Have lots of nervous energy. 

• Make excellent dictators. • Are self-sufficient. 

• Can be crafty with a hidden agenda. • Need control. 

• Love a challenge. • Need choices. 

• Tend to be unemotional and unfeeling. 

• Thrive on movement and involvement. 

• Can be defiant, strong-willed, cruel, and sarcastic. 

• May not always be right, but always confident. 

• Do not express too much sympathy, empathy, or warmth. 

• Tend to be dynamic leaders, they never say die. 

• Have a flair for the dramatic, loves conflict. 

• Have a hard time developing relationships, often crush others not knowing the 
damage being done. 

• Seem to be able to achieve the impossible. 

• Take a position but stick with it only until what looks like a better position 
appears; often change midstream and expect others to be flexible. 

• Are demanding and never takes no for an answer. 

• Can get extremely angry; tend to have a short fuse and hot temper, but can get 
over it quickly. 

2. Outgoing + People-Oriented which make up between 25 and 30 percent of 
population. 

Combined Characteristics 

• Inspirational • Influencing • Inducing 

• Impressing • Impressionable • Interesting 

• Interested 

• Inspire others to feel great. • Tend to be dreamers and schemers. 

• Are often athletes. • Are compassionate, carefree. 

• Are often like chameleons, changing often; are often inconsistent. 
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• Can be very talkative, tend to be loud, often have trouble listening. 

• Can easily influence others by making things sound better than they actually are. 

• Are warm, personable, and enthusiastic. 

• Are cause agents; they make things happen. 

• Can overwhelm others; they can be overbearing. 

• Are interesting, know lots of people, things, etc. 

• Can be weak-willed, easily influenced, and tend to be impulsive. - J 

• Dress, behave, and function to call attention to themselves. 

• Must feel important; they care about status and power. 



3. Reserved + People-Oriented which make up between 30 and 35 percent of 
population. 



Stable 

Submissive 



Supportive 

Shy 



Need security. 

Are easy to be around; easy going. 
Tend to be practical. 

Can be indecisive. 



Combined Characteristics 

Steady • 

Sweet • 

Sentimental 

Like doing one thing at a time. 

Cooperate; are "yes” people. 

Like sameness. 

Can be extremely humorous. 

Want to please; they will go the extra mile or more. 

Are great helpers (often in a serving profession). 

Take orders well; in some cases, too well. 

Love people, but don't want to be pushy. 

Are dependable, very orderly, efficient. 

Make good leaders; they do more than tell others, are willing to show them. 
Can be stingy or appear to be selfish usually because likes own space and needs 
security. 

• Don't like conflict; tend to be spectators. 



4. Reserved + Task-Oriented which make up between 20 and 25 percent of 
population. 



Cautious 



Combined Characteristics 

• Competent 

• Calculating 

• Are very neat; often rigid. 

• Are loyal to ideas and traditions. 

• Can be very self-centered. 

• Can be vengeful. 

• Can be impractical. 

• Love detail; are very analytical. 

• Like to keep things under control 

• Tend to be negative, critical, fault-finders. 

• Are extremely conscientious; very sensitive. 



Careful 



Are very idealistic. 

Are self-sacrificing and tenacious. 

Can be moody. 

Can be unsociable. 

Demand compliance. 

Can be very creative. 

Are known for critical thinking ability. 
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• Love to be correct; tend to be perfectionists. 

• Tend to be conformists; are very consistent. 

• Have a high capacity for intellectual achievement. 

Discussion Questions 

J 

1. What personality types best describe you? 

2. Which characteristics are strengths? Which are weaknesses? 

3. How can education help strengthen weak characteristics? 

4. Which characteristics do employers look for when hiring workers? 

5. Which characteristics will help you attain your goals? 
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Psychogeometrics 
Susan Dellinger, Ph.D. 
Prentice Hall, 1989 



SQUARE - Positives - Organized, detail oriented, knowledgeable and analytical 
Negatives- meticulous, nit-picking, procrastinating, cool, aloof 
To do list, calendar/organizer, direct, logical, sequential 
"Tell me what you want done, leave me alone and I'll do it." 

Jobs - accountants, computer programmers, secretary, government worker. 

TRIANGLE- Positives - leader, focused, decisive, ambitious, competitive, bottom line 
Negatives-self-centered, impatient, driven, dogmatic, impatient 
Similar to square, but more so. 

"What's the point?" "Give it to me and get out of my way." 

Jobs - military officer, executive, hospital administrator, entrepreneur. 

RECTANGLE -Positives- State of transition, searching, growing, inquisitive. 
Negatives- Confused, inconsistent, unpredictable, gullible 
"I'm sick of it!!!" It is a stage and sooner or later will change to another. 
Mid-life crisis. 

Jobs/periods - new retirees, adolescents, job applicant, entrepreneurs 

CIRCLE - Positives - friendly, nurturing, empathetic, generous, empathic 
Negative - gossipy, indecisive, manipulative, self-blaming 
People people. Good listeners. Health care providers. Arm around the 
shoulder type. 

Don't know how to say no!!! 

• Jobs - teachers, camp counselors, mental health workers, nuns 

SOUIGGLE -Posi ti ves- creative, conceptual, intuitive, witty, motivating, 

Negatives-Disorganized, unrealistic, illogical, uninhibited, eccentric, naive. 
Vital function-visionaries. Don't care about details. 

Have picture of what something should look like, but have no idea how to 
get there. 

Jobs - musician, artificial intelligence expert, inventor, chef, theorist 



If there is a. need for a meeting, the square will be the one to tell the boss about the need 
and what should be on the agenda. The triangle will look at the agenda and decide 
what are the important items and show up only for those. The circles arrive early. Not 
so much for the meeting, but for the food and gossip. If a squiggle makes it to the 
meeting it is because a square brought them. Rectangle may or may not go the meeting. 
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RECTANGLE 





Susan Dellinger, Psychogeometrics 



A.6. Employment Attitudes, Ethics, and Habits 



• Attitudes are feelings, emotions, or a mental position toward a fact or state of 
being. 

• Ethics are a set of principles or values. 

• Habits are a manner of conducting oneself — a prevailing disposition or the 
character of a person's thoughts or feelings. 

Employment Factors 

The following employment factors have an impact on an individuals' ability to 
reach their employment or career potential. 

1. Motivation 

2. Effort 

3. Responsibility 

4. Initiative 

5. Perseverance 

6. Common Sense 

7. Confidence 

8. Teamwork 



Discussion Questions 

1. How do employment factors have an impact on obtaining a job? 

2. How do employment factors have an impact on maintaining a job? 

3. How do employment factors have an impact on advancing in a job? 
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Motivation 



• A motivated person always seems to be thinking and planning ahead. 

• Motivated individuals generate enthusiasm among staff and provide leadership 
for work that has to be accomplished. 

• Learning is the heart of motivation. 

To become and remain motivated, an individual must: 

1. Break down jobs into manageable tasks. 

2. Set and keep to deadlines. 

3. Recognize when a job is well done. 

4. Have a sense of discipline. 

5. Be able to work against discouragement. 

6. Be able to face competition and challenge. 

Remember the old Chinese saying: 

'The longest journey begins with a single step." 

In other words, the first step is often the hardest. 

’’Never allow your energy or enthusiasm to be dampened by the 
discouragements that must inevitably come." 

James Whitcomb Riley, poet 

"Whatever the mind can conceive and believe, the mind can achieve.” 

Napoleon Hill 

'Thinking will not overcome fear, but action will." 

W. Clement Stone 

"Many persons think that by hoarding money they are gaining safety 
for themselves. If money is your only hope for independence, you will 
never have it. The only real security that a person can have in this 
world is a reserve of knowledge, experience, and ability. Without these 
qualities, money is practically useless." 

Henry Ford 

"I couldn't wait for success-so I went ahead without it." 

Jonathan Winters 

’To do great important tasks, two things are necessary; a plan and not 
quite enough time." 

Questions to consider regarding motivation: Anonymous 

1. What encourages people? 

2. What discourages people? 

3. Are people more motivated by certain people and certain things? 
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Effort 



• Luck is the result of effort. 

• Success is trying to deal constructively with good and bad luck in your life and to 
keep going on. 

• Success is the ability to make some of your own good luck and not wait for good 
luck to strike. 

Individuals who make an effort always seek out opportunities to gain new skills 
and knowledge. 

• They also realize that it takes hard work to make changes. 

Good planning involves having a Plan B in case Plan A doesn't work. 

• Predetermine what your alternatives are. 



Planning Activity 

1. At the end of each day, for a period of a week, write down five different 
decisions you made that day and list in Column A. 

2. Then list in Column B what you might have done if your decision in 
Column A hadn't worked out. 

Column A Column B 



Questions to consider regarding effort: 

1. Is there a fear of making an effort and failing — a fear that if you try and lose that it 
is worse than not trying at all? 

2. What about expectations? How realistic are we about winning and losing? 
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Responsibility 



A responsible person: 

• Meets deadlines through effective resource management. 

• Knows when to say yes and when to say no. 

To become responsible: 

• Develop self-discipline. 

• Gain self-respect. 

• Feel competent. 

• Do what's right. 



Initiative 



Initiative requires: 

• Creative thinking. 

• An attitude toward work that is positive and productive. 

• Considering cause and effect. 

• Observing changes. 

• Organization, planning, and flexibility. 

Questions to consider regarding initiative: 

1. Can taking initiative too fast get you in trouble? 

2. Can waiting too long to take action get you in trouble? 

3. Do you get lots of ideas at once or do you wait for the perfect idea to come along? 
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Why Didn 't I Think Of That? ! ! 

Breaking Through Barriers 

This exercise helps people identify the constraints that prevent them 
from doing the thin gs they want to do, and test those constraints to see how 
many of them can be moved. 

Explain that people are often boxed in by various constraints. How- 
ever, it is our perception of these limitations that creates the most significant 
barriers, and these need to be explored. 

Ask each participant to think of something that he or she would either 
like to start doing or stop doing. 



Ask participants to list all the things that prevent them from accom- 
plishing their objective. Then have them categorize them as: 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



\ 

Realistic and rigid (e.g., upper management edicts). 

Moderately firm (e.g. standard policies and practices that are 

usually inviolable). 

Flexible (implicit procedures or interpersonal/intergroup rela 
tions). 

Illusionary (partly based on facts but largely embellished by our 
imagination). 



Point out that one organization (General Electric) discovered that over 
95% of the constraints identified by its foremen and first-line supervisors were 
classified as either flexible or illusionary. 

Encourage people to test their limits — be willing to experiment — take 
a risk and see what happens. Ask people to develop an action plan for over- 
coming one of the constraints. 

Source: Scannell, Edward E. and Newstrom, John W. (1983) More Games 
Trainers Play; Experiential Learning Exercises. McGraw Hill, New York, 
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Perseverance 



Perseverance means: 

• Finishing what you start. 

• Not turning off the light until the job is done. 



Did You Know... 

The Chinese character for 
"danger" also means 
"opportunity." What can you- 
do to make the best of a 
difficult situation with school 
or work? Are your hopes and 
dreams being put on hold 
because you are not 
comfortable taking chances and 
stepping outside of your 
comfort zone? el ^ 



Ten Major Obstacles 
To Success 

1. Complacency 

2. Fear Of Failure 

3. Fear Of Success 

4. Inability To Let Go 

5. Lack of Clear Goals 

6. Putting Things Off 

7. Shyness 

8. Inability To Look At Yourself 
Honestly 

9. Taking The Easy Way Out 

10. Arrogance 

Source: USA TodayXgfS&g* Qt>'^ 



Questions to consider regarding perseverance: 

1. Is the journey to something the best part or is the best part finally getting there? 

2. Is stubbornness always a bad thing? Can it be good sometimes? 

3. How do we force ourselves to do things that we don't want to do? 
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Common Sense 



Common sense is: 

• The ability to keep things in proportion and not become rattled. 

Common sense requires: 

• An understanding of effect on others. 

• A balance of resources. 

• Judgment. 

• Seeing more than one point of view. 

• Awareness of more than one perspective. 

• Information-acquiring abilities. 

• Dealing with pressures. 

c 

Some Views On Excellence... 

"Every job is a self-portrait of the person who did it. Autograph your work 
with excellence. " Anonymous 

"The quality of a person's life is in direct proportion to their commitment to 
excellence, regardless of their chosen field of endeavor. " Vincent T. Lombardi 

"Desire is the key to motivation, but it's the determination and commitment 
to an unrelenting pursuit of your goal-a commitment to excellence-that will 
enable you to attain the success you seek. " Mario Andretti 

"We are what we repeatedly do. Excellence, then, is not an act but a habit. ” 

Anonymous 

"No one ever attains very eminent success by simply doing what is required 
of him; it is the amount and excellence of what is over and above the required 
that determines the greatness of ultimate distinct bn. " 

Charles Kendall Adams JS$ 



Questions to consider regarding common sense: 

1. When you hear claims on television, are they always true? 

2. In your own experience, when has common sense prevailed? 
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Confidence 



Confident people: 

• Do not shy away from hard jobs. 

• Meet challenges head-on. 

• Have excellent interpersonal skills. 

Confidence levels vary daily — no one is confident all of the time. 

When your confidence level is low, remember times when: 

• Something good happened. 

• You managed well. 

• You overcame odds. 

We feel confident when we see ourselves: 

• Doing things. 

• Accomplishing. 

• Taking action. 

• Having some things come out right. 



Not everything is going to work. But, nothing will work if we don't try. 



Questions to consider regarding confidence 

1. What makes you scared? 

2. Does what we say to each other make a difference in our self-confidence? 

3. What kind of praise do you like to receive? 

4. How can we help each other feel more confident? 
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Ten Easy Ways To Boost Your Confidence 

1. Establish Eye Contact With Five Strangers Every 
Day. 

2. Become Attuned To Nonverbal Cues From 
Others. 

3. Strike Up A Conversation With Someone You 
Don't Know. 

4. Ask Open-Ended Questions To Develop 
Conversations. 

5. Firm Up Your Vocabulary. 

6. Bounce Back From Your Slip-Ups Rather Than 
Belittling Yourself. 

7. Attend Some Social 
Gatherings Alone. 

8. Be Mobile At Parties . 

And Business Meetings. 

9. Prepare In Advance For 
Situations That Make 
You Nervous. 

10. Trim The ’T" From "I 
Can't." 

Source: USAToday 




Ten CommandmentsV 
For Positive Thinking 

1. You will never say no to an 
idea because, "It's 
impossible." 

2. You will never block a 
helpful thought because it 
entails problems or wait to 
begin until you find a 
solution to every problem. 

3. You will never oppose a 
possibility because you've 
never done it and can't 
imagine how it could be 
done. 

4. You will never obstruct a 
plan because it runs a risk of 
failure. 

5. You will never cooperate in 
defeating a good suggestion 
because you can see one 
thing wrong with it. 

6. You will never squelch a 
creative idea because no one 
else has ever succeeded in 
perfecting it. 

7. You will never declare any 
constructive concepts to be 
impossible because you lack 
the time, money, brains, 
energy, talent, or skill to 
exploit it. 

8. You will never discard a 
plan or a project just 
because it's imperfect. 

9. You will never resist an idea 
because you didn't think of 
it, you won't get the credit, 
you won't personally 
benefit from it, or you may 
not live to see and enjoy it. 

10. You will never quit because 
you've reached the end of 
the rope. Tie a knot and 
hang on. 

Source: Unk7icrwn 
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Teamwork 



Teamwork is the key to success. 

• Never before has the concept of teamwork been more important to the successful 
functioning of the workplace. 

• Rapid advancements in technology and informational changes are making the 
workplace more complex and more competitive. 

• Teamwork is necessary to effectively and successfully handle the changing needs 
of the workplace. 

Teamwork involves: 

• Interpersonal skills. 

• Setting group goals. 

• Developing a plan of action. 

• Leadership. 

• Definition of roles and responsibilities. 

• Delegating responsibilities. 

When teams function effectively, they can solve more complex problems, make 
better decisions, produce more creativity, and do more to build individual skills and 
commitment than individuals working alone.* 



* Blanchard, K., Carew, D., & Parisi-Carew, E. (1990). The One Minute Manager Builds High 
Performing Teams. New York: William Morrow and Company. 
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B. Career Awareness and Exploration 
Key Concepts 



B.l. Job Predictions 

• Growing occupations and careers. 

• Declining occupations and careers. 

• Changing occupations and careers. 

• The changing labor market. 

B.2. Career Opportunities 

• What types of occupations and careers offer growing opportunities for 
employment? 

• What types of occupations and careers offer opportunities for advancement? 

• What types of education and skills are needed for particular occupations and 
careers? 
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B.l. Job Predictions 
Key Concepts 



The job market is changing. 

• Occupations are changing job descriptions to adapt to technological growth. 

• New jobs are being created due to advancements in technology. 

• Existing jobs are being eliminated because of technology-related changes in the 
workplace. 

Individuals must become aware of employment predictions for the future. 

• The fastest growing professional occupations and careers are predicted to be in the 
areas of systems analysis, special education (teaching), human services, geriatrics 
(nursing), business management, and computer science and engineering. 

• High-paying occupations not requiring education degrees that are predicted to 
grow include truck drivers, corrections officers, auto mechanics, and insurance 
adjusters. 

• Lower-paying occupations that are predicted to grow include sales workers, 
cashiers, office clerks, food servers, receptionists, and cooks. 

Individuals must be prepared with the education and skills needed to adapt to the 
changing workplace. 

• New types of jobs are being created that require new types of skills. 

• New workplace management systems require new types of teambuilding skills. 

• Existing jobs are changing and requiring higher levels of skills. 
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Job Predictions For The Future 

30 Better-Paying Occupations That Will Crow 

b job Growth 1992-2005 Median Pay 

(In 1.0004 of johsl On pflinHI (S |>» wMo 



Registered nurses 
Truck drivers 

Systems analysts (computers) 
Teachers, secondary 
Marketing/sales supervisors 
General managers /top executives 
Teachers, elementary 
Accountants / auditors 
Clerical supervisors/managers 
Teachers, special education 



Licensed practical nurses 
Human services workers 



Computer scientists/engineers 
College /university faculty 



Corrections officers 



Physicians 
Lawyers 
Social workers 
Financial managers 
Computer programmers 



Automotive mechanics 

Radiologic technicians 

Personnel /training/ labor relations 

Police/detectives 

Electrical /electronic engineers 

Paralegals 

Physical therapists 

Insurance adjusters /examiners 

Produ cers /di rectors /a ctors 

Psychologists 

National Median Wage , 1992 
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Note Jobs in bold show over 70 percent growth. 

Sources: Knight-Ridder analysis of data from Bureau ofU^Statistia and US. 
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Expanding And Declining Careers 
For The Next Ten Years 



The Detroit Free Press recently 
compiled a list of America's Hot 
Jobs through the year 2005. The 
finding reveals that education 
and skills are directly linked 
with better pay. In addition, 
research indicates that careers 
associated with hospitals, 
schools, and law firms are 
growing, while farm and factory 
related jobs are declining on a 
regular basis. 

The following career fields can be 
considered America's hottest jobs 
and require educational training 
beyond high school: 

• Systems analysts— This field 
involves using computers to 
analyze and solve business 
and scientific problems. The 
job is high-paying and is 
expected to create 501,000 
jobs by 2005. 

• Special-Education 
Teachers— A total of 267,000 
new jobs are expected for 
this career field in the next 
ten years. 

• Human-Service 
Workers— These jobs for 
social agencies and health 
departments will grow with 
256,000 new jobs by 2005. 

• Computer Scientists and 
Engineers— These 
high-paying occupations will 
grow with 236,000 new jobs 
in the next ten years. 

These careers are considered 
high-growth areas because they 
will grow by large numbers of 
jobs. Also, they will have more 
openings in coming years from 
brand-new jobs than from 
positions created by 




replacement jobs (people who 
retire or move to other jobs). 



Other high-growth areas on the 
list that require educational 
training include: management 
of people in complex 
workplaces; members of 
traditional professions such as 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers; 
teaching a new wave of children 
expected in schools; and 
nursing jobs to care for the 
aging baby-boom generation. 



workers, receptionists, and 
cooks. While pay is low, many 
of these positions can lead to 
better opportunities when an 
individual obtains experience 
and training. 

While many career fields will be 
experiencing growth, there will 
be some that will see job losses 
during the next ten years. In the 
past, people with little 
education or few skills could 
earn a middle-class living in 
factories or other blue-collar 
jobs. Unfortunately, these 
opportunities continue to 
dwindle in the new workplace. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the areas predicted to 
have the most job loses by 2005 
include: 

• Farmers and farm workers 
who will be affected by 
mechanization and corporate 
farming. 



In addition, the list includes five 
high-paying career fields that do 
not require degrees to get 
started. These jobs include 
truck drivers, corrections 
officers, auto mechanics, 
insurance adjusters, and 
entertainment workers. While 
these jobs provide good pay, 
keep in mind, even in these 
fields, better skills mean better 
pay, expanded responsibilities, 
and increased opportunities for 
growth and promotion. 



Lower-paying occupations that 
will experience growth include 
sales workers, cashiers, office 
clerks, waiters and waitresses, 
food preparers, counter 
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Continued from page seven 

• Private baby-sitters and 
maids will lose positions to 
day-care centers and 
professional house cleaners. 

• Data processors and typists 
will be affected by office 
automation. 

• Bartenders and butchers 
will be affected by 
America's changing habits. 

• Telephone industry jobs 
such as repairing, installing, 
and running telephone 
systems, and operating 
switchboards /office phones 
will be affected by new 
phone designs and 
automated services that are 
being utilized. 

• Jobs in textiles, lumber, 
electronics assembly, and 
general manufacturing will 
be affected by foreign 
competition/ cheaper 
overseas labor. 

Most new openings in these 
dwindling career fields will be 
for replacement workers who 
will fill the positions of 
individuals who have retired or 
who move to another 
opportunity. 



So, how could you interpret this 
information? 

The statistics reflect many 
trends and realities that are 
occurring in the workplace and 
reveal what career fields are 
safer and offer more potential 
opportunities than others. 
Some predictions may happen 
and some may not. However, 
if you have a passion for a 
particular career, you may 
want to concentrate all of your 



training and job-search efforts 
into making that opportunity 
happen. Doing what you truly 
love to do is what creates job 
satis faction. Research all of the 
facts/ forecasted trends, use 
your best judgment, and focus 
on long-term success and 
happiness. ') 

Sources: Detroit Free Press and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics jeS 
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The Changing Workplace: New and Emerging 

Occupations 



Today's and tomorrow's job 
markets present many 
challenges. Every year, 
established occupations 
continue to change job 
descriptions and to adapt to 
technological growth; and at the 
same time, new jobs and careers 
are also being created on a 
regular basis. To highlight these 
changes, this issue of PASSAGE 
takes a brief look at thirteen new 
and emerging occupations. 

Use this article as an 
introduction to new job 
possibilities and as a quick 
glimpse at technology and the 
changing job market. The job 
outlook predictions and wage 
estimates for these positions are 
not available at this time 
because these occupations are 
relatively new to the job market. 

If a particular occupation is of 
interest to you, please make the 
effort to conduct more research 
with employers, individuals in the 
career field, and educational 
institutions. 

Robot Technician - Installs, 
programs, and repairs robots 
and related equipment, such as 
programmable controllers, robot 
controllers, end-of-arm tools, 
conveyors, and parts orienters. 
Applies knowledge of 
electronics, electrical circuits, 
mechanics, pneumatics, 
hydraulics, and programming, 
using power tools, handtools, 
and testing instruments and 
following manuals, schematic 
diagrams, and blueprints. 
Programs the robot to perform 
specified tasks, applying 
knowledge of programming 
language. 




Satellite-Instruction Facilitator- 
Monitors training programs 
transmitted by communication 
satellites from colleges and 
universities to remote 
educational institutions. 
Registers students for satellite 
communication courses and 
sells/distributes textbooks and 
other classroom materials. 
Activates audiovisual receiver 
and monitors classroom 
viewing of live or recorded 
courses transmitted by 
communication satellite. 
Monitors live seminar 
transmissions and stimulates 
classroom discussion after 
broadcast. 

Laserist - Creates optical 
designs-and-effects show for 
entertainment of audiences, 
using control console and 
related laser projection and 
recording equipment. Sets up 
and operates console to control 
laser projection, recording 
equipment, and house lights. 
Moves controls to orchestrate 
colors, patterns, and movements 
in concert with musical 
accompaniment. 

Perfusionist - Sets up and 
operates a heart-lung machine, 
in a hospital, which is designed 
to take over functions of 
patient's heart and lungs during 
surgery or respiratory failure. 
Operates heart-lung machine to 



regulate blood circulation/ 
composition and oxygen and 
carbon dioxide levels, to 
administer drugs, and to control 
body temperature during 
surgery. 

Human Resource Advisor - 
Provides company personnel 
assistance in identifying, 
evaluating, and resolving 
human relations and work 
performance problems within a 
company to improve 
communication skills and work 
performance. Develops and 
conducts training programs to 
instruct management and 
workers in human-relation skills 
and effective group-interaction 
skills. May participate in 
resolving labor-relations' issues. 

Nuclear-Criticality Safety 
Engineer - Conducts research 
and evaluates methods of 
transportation, handling, and 
storage of nuclear fuel to 
prevent accidental nuclear 
reaction at nuclear facilities. 
Studies reports of nuclear fuel 
characteristics to determine 
potential hazards. Uses 
knowledge of nuclear physics to 
help determine potential 
accident conditions which may 
exist in fuel handling/ storage 
and recommends preventive 
measures. 

Horticultural Therapist - Plans, 
coordinates, and conducts 
therapeutic -gardening 
programs which contribute to 
the rehabilitation of physically- 
and mentally-handicapped 
patients. Evaluates patients' 
disabilities to determine 
gardening programs. Conducts 
gardening sessions to 
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rehabilitate, train, and provide 
recreation for patients. 

Teacher of Deaf Students - 
Teaches elementary and 
secondary school subjects to 
aurally-handicapped students 
(individuals with hearing 
disabilities), using various 
methods, such as lip reading, 
finger spelling, cued speech, 
and sign language. Instructs 
deaf and hard-of-hearing 
students in communication 
skills, using hearing aid or other 
electronic or electrical 
amplifying equipment. Plans 
curriculum utilizing visual 
media, such as films, television, 
and charts. 

Environmental Epidemiologist 
- Studies the incidence (rate of 
occurrence) of disease in 
industrial buildings and work 
areas and the effects of 
industrial chemicals on health. 
Conducts epidemiological 
studies (epidemiology is a 
science dealing with the 
incidence and control of 
disease). Compares statistics on 
causes of illness and death 
among members of selected 
working populations with those 
among general populations, 
using life-table analyses to 
determine probable effects of 
work settings and activities on 
disease and mortality rates and 
using valid statistical techniques 
and knowledge of 
epidemiology. Presents 
findings of studies and 
recommends methods to 
address environmental 
problems in the workplace. 

Radiopharmacist- Prepares and 
dispenses radioactive 
pharmaceuticals (medical 
products) used for patient 



diagnosis and therapy, applying 
principles and practices of 
pharmacy (art and science of 
preparing/ dispensing drugs) 
and radiochemistry. Calculates 
volume of radioactive 
pharmaceutical required to 
provide patient with desired 
level of radioactivity at 
prescribed time, according to 
established rates of radioisotope 
decay. Analyzes prepared 
radiopharmaceutical, using 
measuring and analysis 
instruments and equipment, 
such as ionization chamber, 
pulse-height analyzer, and 
radioisotope dose calibrator, to 
verify rate of drug 
disintegration and to ensure that 
the patient receives required 
dose. 

Home-Health Technician - 
Provides patient-care assistance 
in house-hold management to 
patients and families in the 
home. Assists ambulatory and 
bedridden patient with 
dressing, bathing, grooming, 
and various personal-hygiene 
needs. Performs procedures 
and treatments as directed by 
professional staff, such as 
massages, hot and cold 
applications, dressing changes, 
wound irrigation, enemas, and 
ostomy care. Under medical 
supervision, administers oral 
medications and injections. 
Measures and records patient's 
temperature, pulse, respiration 
rate, blood pressure, and fluid 
intake and output. Teaches 
patients and their family 
members approved medical 
techniques to enable continuing 
home care. 

Hazardous-Waste Management 
Specialist - Conducts studies on 
hazardous-waste management 
projects and provides 



information on treatment and 
containment of hazardous 
waste. Helps develop 
hazardous-waste rules and 
regulations to protect people 
and the environment. Surveys 
industries to determine type 
and magnitude of disposal 
problem and assists in 
developing plans for prevention 
of spills and other accidents. 
Provides technical assistance in 
the event of a hazardous 
chemical spill and identifies 
pollutant, determines hazardous 
impact, and recommends 
corrective action. 

Digitizer Operator - Processes 
data for business or industry by 
using the latest technology. 
Operates electronic encoding 
machine to trace coordinates on 
documents, such as maps or 
drawings, and to encode 
document points into computer. 
Positions document on digitizer 
encoding machine table 
(reads/converts to digital 
information). Guides digitizer 
cursor over document to trace 
coordinates, stops at specified 
points, and punches cursor key 
to digitize points into computer 
memory unit. Types commands 
on keyboard to transfer encoded 
data from memory unit to 
magnetic tape. Keeps record of 
work orders, time, and tape 
operation!} 

Source: Pennsylvania Career 
Guide, 1993 Edition 
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Fastest Growing Occupations in Pennsylvania 



Figures in parentheses are job openings per year . 



Chiropractors 
Human-Service Workers 
Home-Health Aides 
Securities, Financial Service, Sales 
Personal Home-Care Aides 
Medical Assistants 
Physical Therapists 
Radiologic Technicians 
Medical Secretaries 
Travel Agents 
Occupational-Therapy Assistants 
Radiologic Technologists 
Surgical Technicians 
Dietetic Technicians 
MedicaJ-Records Technicians 
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Source: Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry , Bureau of Research and Statistics 



Occupations With The Most Job Openings in PA 



Figures in parenthesis are percent growth. 



Retail Salespersons 
Cashiers 
Registered Nurses 
Waiters and Waitresses 
Secretaries 
Food Preparation Workers 
Janitors and Cleaners 
Stock Clerks 
General Managers/CEOs 
Nursing Aides and Orderlies 
General Office Clerks 
Truck Drivers, Heavy 
Fast Food Workers 
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Bookkeeping/ Accounting/ 
Auditing Clerks 

Counter Attendants 
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The Labor Market Through The Year 2005 

According to the information compiled from various U.S. Department of 
Labor publications: 

• Only about 25 percent of the work force have jobs manufacturing 
products, most of the rest of the work force are employed in the 
service sector. These jobs are in government, business services, 

health care, retail trade, and other fields that do not produce 
goods. 

• Over 20 million new jobs are projected to be added to our work 
force over the next 10 years. That would increase our labor force 
to about 150 million people by the year2005~a 20 percent 
increase. While many new jobs will be created, many more 
existing jobs will also be affected by changing technologies, new 
products and techniques, foreign trade, and other factors. 

- Two out of three workers employed by businesses now work for 
small employers-those employing fewer than 500 workers. 

While large employers remain an important part of our economy, 
small employers have become increasingly important. According 
to research conducted by the Small Business Administration: 

♦ Over 98 percent of all U.S. businesses are considered small. 

♦ Small businesses employ 56 percent of the entire private work 
force. 

♦ Small businesses account for 38 percent of all sales in the U.S. 

♦ Small businesses contribute 39 percent to the gross national 
product. * 
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B.2. Career Opportunities 
Key Concepts 

Physical therapy assistants and aides are human service occupations that are 
predicted to grow in the future. 

• Needed to help prepare injury patients and the elderly for both physical and 
psychological therapy. 

• Work under the supervision of a licensed physical therapist. 

• Typically need an associate's degree from an accredited physical therapy program 
and a license. 

• Often need CPR certification and clinical experience. 

Electricians are needed to support the growing use of electronic communications. 

• Most electricians specialize. 

• Training is often through apprenticeship. 

The secretarial field is predicted to expand. 

• Computer skills are becoming essential. 

• Duties are expanding to include more managerial type responsibility. 

Jobs in the security industry are increasing. 

• Private security employs at least twice as many people as local, state, and federal 
law enforcement. 

• Has an annual growth rate of six percent. 

• Training varies. 

Some individuals seek careers that involve working outdoors — many are fast- 
growing occupations. 

• The amount of training varies with the type of job. 
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Career Highlight- 
Assistants 

Introduction 

Has the idea of providing a helping 
hand in the therapy of individuals 
who are recovering from physical 
injuries ever interested you? If so, 
then you may want to consider a 
career as a physical therapy assistant 
or aide. This article focuses on the 
growing field of physical therapy and 
•the steps needed to successfully 
prepare for the educational and career 
opportunities in this field. 

Job Duties 

Physical-therapy assistants and aides, whether 
working with elderly patients after a surgery or 
athletes after an injury, help prepare these 
individuals both physically and psychologically 
for therapy. All preparation for this therapy is 
supervised by a licensed physical therapist. The 
two main objectives of therapy are to: 

Prevent a permanent disability from an injury 
or illness. 

• Improve the patients' ability to function in 
everyday life. 

The educational requirements, licensing 
standards, and job duties of assistants and aides 
are different. In general, assistants are licensed by 
their State Board of Medical Examiners and are 
required to have an associate's degree. Aides are 
not licensed and need to have at least a high 
school diploma or equivalency. Assistants have 
more responsibilities and can perform more 
functions than aides. 

The physical therapist assistant is responsible for: 

• Instructing patients in a variety of treatments. 
Treatments can include exercise on a treadmill, 
on a stationary bike, with weight lifting 
equipment, or by swimming. 

• Administering massages, ultrasound 
treatment, electrical stimulation, hot/ cold 
packs, and traction. 

• Recording patients' body measurements and 
assessing their flexibility and range of motion. 



Using data (under the direction 
of a therapist) to fit patients 
with orthopedic braces, 
prostheses, or other supports. 

Monitoring the patients' 
progress during treatment and 
periodically reporting both 
abnormalities and 
achievements to the therapist. 

Communicating with the 
patients, their family members, 
and supervising therapists to. 
ensure the patients' needs are being met. 

The physical therapist aide is responsible for: 

• Helping to make all therapy sessions 
productive. This involves cleaning the 
treatment area and organizing/preparing it for 
each patient's specific therapy. 

• Escorting the patients to and from the 
treatment area. 

• Encouraging patients during therapy and 
ensuring that exercises are performed correctly. 

• Alerting the therapist or assistant if patients 
have difficulty with a particular treatment. 

Both assistants and aides are responsible for 
various clerical duties. These duties often include 
conducting an inventory of supplies, ordering 
supplies, maintaining patients' records, answering 
telephones, u tiliz ing computer software for data 
entry, and completing patient information forms. 

Work Environment 

Physical therapy assistants and aides can work for 
a hospital or a private practice. The hours /days 
and full-time/ part-time positions vary depending 
on the facility. In fact, many facilities have 
evening and weekend office hours to better 
accommodate their patients. 

The nature of the work requires that assistants 
and aides are strong enough to assist patients with 
their treatment. Constant kneeling, stooping, and 
standing for long periods of time are all necessary 
parts of the job. 



Physical Therapy 
and Aides 
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Educational/Training Requirements 
As mentioned earlier, physical therapy assistants 
typically have an associate's degree from an 
accredited physical therapy program and are 
licensed by their State Board of Medical Examiners. 
Most States require assistants to pass written 
examinations to be fully licensed. Additional 
requirements often include certification in first aid 
and cardiopulmonary resuscitation (CPR) and a 
specific number of hours of clinical experience. In 
1993, there were 133 accredited physical therapy 
programs in the United States. 

An accredited physical therapy assistant program 
lasts two years or four semesters. Programs are 
usually located at community colleges and are 
divided into academic study and hands-on clinical 
experience at a hospital or clinic. Academic 
coursework includes algebra, anatomy, physiology, 
biology, chemistry, and psychology. 

Clinical experience involves the students receiving 
hands-on training at a hospital or private practice 
under the supervision of health-care professionals. 
Both educators and employers view clinical 
experience as an essential part of ensuring that 
students understand the responsibilities of a 
physical therapy assistant. 

Physical therapy aides are required to have a high 
school diploma or equivalency. In addition, aides 
should have strong interpersonal skills and a basic 
desire to assist people in need. Aides receive 
clinical training on the job. Individuals interested 
in becoming an aide should brush-up on 
communication skills (writing and speaking), math 
skills, and the sciences. 

Job Opportunities 

Physical therapy assistants and aides held 61,000 
jobs in 1992. Over half work in hospitals or private 
physical therapy offices. Others work in clinics, 
nursing homes, schools, and even inside patients' 
homes. In sports medicine, these individuals may 
work part of the time on the sidelines at sporting 
events. 

According to many employers, there is a shortage 
of licensed assistants working in the field of 
physical therapy. Through 2005, employment of 
physical therapy assistants and aides is expected to 
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grow 93 percent, which is more than four times 
faster than the average for all occupations. Factors 
that will contribute to the rising need for workers in the 
field of physical therapy include: 

• The median age of Americans will continue to 
increase. The average person is living longer 
and will require more assistance. 

• Many employers are having difficulty finding 
qualified candidates for openings. 

• Greater emphasis is being placed on shortening 
expensive hospital stays and increasing 
outpatient treatment. By increasing the role of 
assistants, more patients receive care at a lower 
cost. 

• Shortages of highly paid physical therapists in 
many areas make hiring licensed assistants an 
attractive alternative. 

Earnings 

Information on job earnings for this career field 
varies; however, research indicates that starting 
salaries for physical therapy assistants averaged 
between $24,000 and $28,000 a year in 1992. 

Starting salaries at hospitals tended to be lower 
than salaries at private practices. In an effort to 
attract skilled assistants, hospitals offer their 
employees more career choices and chances for 
advancement. Also, at hospitals, there are more 
opportunities to work varied patient populations. 



For Additional Information 



If you are interested in obtaining information on a 
career as a physical therapy assistant and aide and 
a list of schools offering accredited programs, write 
to: 

The American Physical 
Therapy Association, 

1111 North Fairfax 
Street, Alexandria, 

VA 22314-1488. 




Adapted from "After the Fall 
Physical Therapy Assistants 
and Aides", Allison 
Thomson, The Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, United 
States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Summer 1994 
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Exploring the Electrician's Trade 



Whenever homes, factories, 
offices, and other structures 
need to be constructed or 
renovated, electricians are the 
individuals responsible for 
installing and maintaining 
electrical devices and wiring. 
The electrical systems installed 
by electricians are needed for 
providing light, power, 
air-conditioning, refrigeration, 
security, communications, and 
electronic controls for machines 

As long as individuals depend 
on electricity for completing 
their everyday activities (work 
and leisure), electricians will 
always be needed and valued 
members of the work force. 

This article will provide a brief 
overview of the job duties, work 
environment, educational / 
training requirements, job 
outlook, and earnings for • 
individuals interested in 
becoming electricians. Use this 
article as a starting point for 
researching and exploring this 
career possibility. 

Job Description 

Most electricians specialize in 
either construction or 
maintenance. 

Electricians who specialize in 
construction work use 
blueprints to install electrical 
systems in new buildings. The 
blueprint serves as the "road 
map” and indicates the location 
of circuits, outlets, load centers, 
panel boards, and other 
equipment. When installing 
electrical systems, electricians 
must follow the National 
Electric Code and the State and 
local building codes. 




Job duties for installing electrical 
systems include: 

• Placing conduit (pipe or 
tubing) inside partitions or 
walls (areas that are 
concealed). 

• Fastening small metal or 
plastic boxes that will 
contain electrical switches 
and outlets. 

• Sending insulated wires or 
cables through a conduit to 
complete circuits (make a 
connection) between boxes. 

• Connecting wire to circuit 
breakers, transformers, and 
other components (splicing 
or soldering wires). 

• Testing circuits for proper 
connections. 

In addition to electrical systems, 
electricians often install cable for 
telecommunication and 
computer equipment or connect 
motors to electrical power and 
install electronic controls for 
industrial equipment. 

The job duties for electricians 
who specialize in maintenance 
vary depending on their 
employer. Electricians who 
focus on residential 
maintenance work often rewire 
homes and replace old fuse 
boxes with new circuit breakers 
to accommodate additional 
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appliances. Those who work in 
large factories may repair 
motors, transformers, 
generators, and electronic 
controllers on machine tools and 
industrial robots. Lastly, 
electricians working in small 
plants or office buildings repair 
a variety of electronic ! 
equipment. 

Job duties for maintaining electrical 
systems can include: 

• Inspecting equipment and 
locating problems before 
breakdowns occur. 

• Replacing items such as 
circuit breakers, fuses, 
switches, electrical/ 
electronic components, or 
wiring. 

• Completing repairs in a 
timely manner to avoid a 
further loss of productivity. 

• Working with engineers, 
engineering technicians, or 
industrial-machinery 
repairers. 

• Advising management when 
continued operation of 
equipment could be 
hazardous. 

Tools of the Trade 

Electricians use hand tools such 
as screwdrivers, pliers, knives, 
and hacksaws. They also use 
power tools, soldering guns, 
and testing equipment such as 
oscilloscopes, ammeters, and 
test lamps. 

Work Environment 

A career as an electrician can be 
challenging and difficult. Often 
electricians stand or work in 



cramped positions for long 
periods of time. Sometimes the 
job requires working on ladders 
and scaffolds. 

Safety is an important factor. 
Individuals in this trade risk 
injury from electrical shock, 
falls, and cuts. Electricians must 
follow strict safety procedures. 

Most electricians work a 
standard 40-hour work week 
and may be required to work 
overtime. Also, many 
maintenance electricians work 
evening hours/ weekends and 
are on call if emergencies occur. 

Educational/Training 
Requirements 
The most effective method of 
learning the electrical trade is by 
completing a four- or five-year 
apprenticeship. The 
apprenticeship gives trainees a 
thorough knowledge of all 
aspects of the trade and 
improves their ability to find a 
job. 

Large apprenticeship programs 
are usually sponsored by 
joint-training committees made 
up of local unions of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and local 
chapters of the National 
Electrical Contractors 
Association. Training may also 
be provided by company 
management committees of 
individual electrical contracting 
companies and by local chapters 
of the Associated Builders and 
Contractors and Independent 
Electrical Contractors. On the 
job, under the supervision of 
experienced electricians, 
apprentices must demonstrate 
mastery of the electrician's work. 

This type of training qualifies 
individuals to do both 



maintenance and construction 
work. Most large apprenticeship 
programs provide: 

• 144 hours of classroom 
instruction a year. 

• 8,000 hours of on-the-job 
training over the course of 
the apprenticeship. 

• Training in blueprint 
reading, electrical theory, 
electronics, mathematics, 
electrical code requirements, 
and safety /first aid practices. 

Others who do not enter a 
formal apprenticeship program 
often learn the trade from an 
experienced electrician and also 
attend a trade school. 

All individuals interested in this 
field should have a high school 
or GED diploma. High school 
courses in mathematics, 
electricity, electronics, 
mechanical drawing, science, 
and shop provide a good 
foundation for this trade. 

Upon completion of training, 
most electricians are required to 
be licensed. To obtain a license, 
electricians must pass an exam 
that tests their knowledge of 
electrical theory, the National 
Electrical Code, and local 
electric/building codes. 

Job Opportunities 
In 1990, electricians held about 
548,000 jobs. More than half 
were employed in the 
construction industry, and 
others worked as maintenance 
workers in nearly every type of 
industry. Also, one out of ten 
electricians was self-employed. 

Employment of electricians is 
expected to increase faster than 
the average for all occupations 
through the year 2005. Factors 
that will increase the need for 
electricians include population 
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growtn, new tecnnoiogies, and 
the number of retirements. 

While overall employment is 
expected to be good, 
construction electricians should 
be prepared for periods of 
unemployment which result 
from the set amount of time 
needed on each project and the 
economic conditions. In most 
cases, the maintenance ^ 
electricians' employment 
stability is better than 
construction electricians. 

Finally, job opportunities vary 
depending on the geographical 
area. Relocation may have to be 
a consideration for individuals 
interested in this trade. 

Earnings 

Apprentices usually receive 38 
to 50 percent of the rate paid to 
experienced electricians, and as 
they become more skilled, the 
rate increases. Full-time 
electricians earned between $297 
(the lowest 10%) to $838 (the 
highest 10%) per week. 
(Experience, education, 
geographic location, overtime, 
and type of employer affect the 
earning levels reported.) 

Where To Start.. 

If you are interested in learning 
more about apprenticeships or 
other work opportunities in this 
trade, contact local electrical 
contractors; local chapters of the 
Independent Electrical 
Contractors, Inc., the National 
Electrical Contractors 
Association, or the Associated 
Builders and Contractors; a local 
union of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; or the nearest service 
or State apprenticeship agency. 

Source: America's Top 300 Jobs, Based on 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. □ 
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The Center For Innovative Training and Education: 
Preparing Individuals For Jobs In The Secretarial Field 




PASSAGE recently interviewed 
Mary Mehler, Director of the 
Center For Innovative Training 
and Education (CITE), a 
division of Arbor, Inc., located 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
CITE provides comprehensive 
education and training for 
individuals who wish to enter 
the secretarial field. 

If you are interested in 
exploring career opportunities 
in the secretarial field, this 
interview granted by Mary 
Mehler provides valuable 
information on the skills 
needed to be successful and on 
how this field is affected by 
changes in technology and the 
labor market. 

Mary, tell us about the Center 
for Innovative Training and 
Education and the services 
provided at the Center. 

Ms. Mehler The Center for 
Innovative Training and 
Education was established in 
1968 and provides training for 
adults who wish to have 
careers as secretaries, word 
processors, clerks, typists, 
data-entry personnel, and 
administrative assistants. 

(Editors Note: The term 
"secretary” will be used to 
describe the many job positions 
that can be included in this 
career field.) 

Our adult students include 
individuals who receive 
services from the Department 
of Public Assistance and Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and some dislocated workers. 
Our mission is to provide 
training and job-placement 



assistance. All individuals who 
enter the program must meet 
set entry requirements and 
pass a screening process. Once 
admitted into the program, all 
training and job placement 
occurs within a one-year 
period. Currently, we have a 
75% job placement rate, and an 
average of 225 individuals 
complete the program each 
year. 

What elements make your 
program successful and 
unique? 

Ms. Mehler: Our program is 
structured to model a typical 
workday, and students receive 
training from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m., five days a week. This 
approach better prepares 
students for the daily routines 
and challenges that are present 
whenever they enter the work 
force. Each student receives 
special individualized 
instruction to meet his/her 
training needs. The 
instructors place a great 
emphasis on utilizing this 
personalized approach and on 
treating the students as 
individual learners. In 
addition, we have 64 
computers available to the 



students, and the latest 
and most popular 
business software for IBM 
compatible computers is 
also available. This factor 
is important because 
technology is changing 
rapidly, and our staff and 
students need to stay 
up-to-date with the many 
constant changes that 
occur. 

What prerequisites and skills 
are needed to enter the 
secretarial field? 

Ms. Mehler First, strong 
reading and writing skills and 
a professional manner are 
important. A high school /GED 
diploma is a definite plus; 
these basic skills serve as a 
solid foundation. 

Next, a secretary needs to be 
proficient at typing. For an 
entrance test, most employers 
require secretaries to type at 
least 50 to 60 words a minute. 

Computer skills are essential to 
obtaining employment. In fact, 
most typing is completed on a 
personal computer. At CITE, 
we believe an individual 
entering the secretarial field 
should be trained extensively 
in word processing. Currently, 
we teach WordPerfect because 
it is the most popular and most 
commonly used word- 
processing software with area 
employers. Program-manager 
software such as Microsoft 
Windows, spreadsheet 
programs such as Lotus, and 
various data-entry programs 
are also taught at the Center. 
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Continued from page 5 

With great importance being 
placed on communication skills, 
our students also receive 
training in Business English, 
writing, and public speaking. 
Secretaries are often responsible 
for writing letters and reports, 
conducting research, doing 
dictaphone transcription, 
answering the telephone, 
greeting the public, and 
presenting information to staff, 
clients, and managers. 

Organizational skills are also a 
necessity. Secretaries may be 
required to file documents, 
route mail, deliver messages, 
and schedule activities and 
meetings for managers. 

How has the field changed 
over the past ten years ? 

Ms. Mehlen In addition to the 
wide usage of computers, 
employers, in many cases, are 
giving secretaries more 
responsibilities and expanded 
duties. For example, secretaries 
are now responsible for some 
managerial duties which can 
include training incoming staff 
members, arranging/overseeing 
small seminars, and distributing 
information to staff members in 
a timely fashion. Also, 
secretaries should be ready to 
exercise their creative abilities 
when they are asked to write for 
managers or company 
publications, brainstorm ideas 
at meetings, and arrange 
schedules in a busy atmosphere. 

What type of personality 
traits are needed for success in 
this career field? 

Ms. Mehler: Secretaries need to 
enjoy working with people. 

This includes staff, customers, 
and the general public. In our 




program, the students get an 
opportunity to role play 
situations that occur in the 
workplace and to present 
speeches. With these activities, 
an emphasis is placed on being 
culturally literate (able to 
function in different work 
environments with all levels of 
employees who have diverse 
responsibilities and cultural 
backgrounds), presenting a 
professional image, and 
displaying confidence. A 
pleasant personality is definitely 
a plus in this field. 

What is the average starting 
salary and work environment 
for individuals in this field? 

Ms. Mehlen In the Philadelphia 
area, which is where most of our 
students receive job placement, 
the average starting salary is 
between $7.00 and $8.00 an 
hour. Most secretaries work in 
an office environment. The pay 
and responsibilities vary 
depending on the location and 
job description/responsibilities. 
The majority of the jobs tends to 
be during the weekday, and 
both full-time and part-time 
hours are available in this field. 

Do you have any suggestions 
for individuals interested in 
the secretarial field? 

Ms. Mehlen The secretarial 
field can be a challenge, and it is 
far from being an easy job. 
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In fact, the job can be complex 
and, as stated earlier, can 
require many skills. If you are 
interested in this career field, 
visit someone who works as a 
secretary and spend some time 
on the job observing his/her 
daily activities. See if this type 
of work truly interests you. Ask 
yourself the following 
questions: "What are my skills 
and abilities?"; and "What 
specialized areas would be of 
interest to me as a secretary?" 
Examples may include working 
in a hospital as a medical 
secretary, with engineers as a 
technical secretary, or at a law 
office as a legal secretary. Do 
your research, find out if this 
field is right for you, and 
remember to keep updating 
your skills. 

PASSAGE would like to thank 
Mary Mehler for her assistance in 
preparing this article. If you are 
interested in contacting the Center 
For Innovative Training and 
Education in Philadelphia, call 
(215)922-6555. jbS 
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Career Opportunities In The Security Industry 



By Christopher A. Her tig, CPP, CPO 

in today's job market, few career 
fields show major growth. 
However, jobs in the security 
industry are currently 
increasing, and for many 
individuals who are considering 
career possibilities, a career in 
security may be an attractive 
option. 

While the most attention and 
recognition go to public 
policing, private security 
employs at least twice as many 
people as local, state, and 
federal law enforcement 
agencies combined. With an 
annual growth rate of six 
percent and no downward 
trends in sight, the future looks 
bright for those providing 
guard, alarm, and investigative 
services. 

The reasons for the availability of 
jobs include: 

• an increase in the rate of 
crime coupled with a greater 
awareness of crime problems 
by the public. 

• a shortage of public 
resources to deal with 
problems. (Most police 
departments cannot afford to 
hire more officers, and many 
are actually decreasing in 
size by not replacing officers 
who resign, retire, or are 
disabled. 

• greater federal regulation 
through statutes such as the 
Right to Know Act, the 
Americans with Disabilities 
Act, the Bloodborn 
Pathogens Act, and the 
Campus Security and 
Student Right to Know Act. 

All of these pieces of 




legislation affect security 
operations as the security 
department is usually the 
part of the organization 
charged with carrying out 
these legal mandates. 

• more state regulation such as 
Pennsylvania's Lethal 
Weapons Training Act which 
has increased the training 
and certification 
requirements for armed 
guards and investigators. 
Currently, Florida has an 
extensive security training 
requirement, and New York 
has just passed a similar 
requirement. Also, 

Maryland is considering 
legislation, and Pennsylvania 
presently has two bills before 
the U.S. Congress. 

• lawsuits against the owners 
of apartments, hotels, 
nightclubs, parking garages, 
and other businesses because 
of criminal assaults on 
patrons and customers. 

• increased terrorist threats 
which are linked to world 
events in the Middle East. 
(The World Trade Center 
bombing was but one 
example of this threat.) 

• more demanding regulation 
of security forces by federal 
agencies such as the Federal 
Aviation Administration, 



Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, and 
Department of Energy. 

• the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Healthcare 
Organizations is currently 
making standards for 
security departments ^t 
hospitals. 

All of the factors mentioned 
above create a demand for 
professional protection. There is 
a dramatic increase in the use of 
contract security services. 

Private investigators are making 
good profits. More celebrities 
and employers are using 
personal protection specialists. 
Also, alarm companies have 
expanded into the residential 
alarm market, and the use of 
security consultants is growing. 

Preparing for a career in 
security and investigation 
requires a thorough knowledge 
of what business organizations 
are doing and what security 
companies are offering. A 
review of the Yellow Pages can 
provide a "snapshot" of the 
industry; but most of the real 
career opportunities are not 
highly publicized. Persons 
assessing the potential for a 
career should take time to learn 
about careers in the 
investigation and security 
industry. 

The PASSAGE Editors wish to 
thank Mr. Hertig for sharing this 
knowledge with the PASSAGE 
readership. Mr. Hertig teaches 
security management and criminal 
justice at York College of 
Pennsylvania. In addition, he is 
the author of the book "Careers In 
Security and Investigation. " 
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The following organizations can provide information 
concerning the security industry: 

1. The American Society for Industrial Security (ASIS) is a 
very large organization of managers, security directors, 
and chiefs of investigation departments. The Society has 
scholarships for college students through the ASIS 
Foundation and a job-placement service for members. 
ASIS has an Academic Programs' Committee and a 
Security Resource Center. 

American Society for Industrial Security 
1655 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 1200 
Arlington, VA 22209 (703)522-5800 

2. The International Foundation for Protection Officers is 
a nonprofit organization dedicated to the professional 
development and training of entry-level security officers 
and first-line supervisors. 



The Foundation publishes a newsletter, several 
books, and offers certification programs for security 
professionals. 

International Foundation for Protection Officers 
Bellingham Business Park 
#200, 4200 Meridian, Bellingham, WA 98226 
(206) 733-1571 

3. Butterworth-Heinemann is the largest publisher of 
security texts. The firm has books on investigation, 
alarm systems, disaster planning, fire protection, 
training, and many other topics. 
Butterworth-Heinemann also publishes "Security 
Journal.” 

Butterworth-Heinemann 

80 Montvale Avenue, Stoneham, MA 02180 

(800) 544-1013 

Continued on page 8 



More About Careers in the Security Industry... 



Nature of the Work 
In general, individuals 
working in the security 
industry (guards or security 
officers) patrol and inspect 
property to protect against 
fire, theft, vandalism, and 
illegal entry. The different 
types of employers vary. 

Some examples include: 

• office buildings 

• hospitals 

• department stores 

• airports 

• railroads 

• public and government 
buildings 

• factories 

• laboratories 

• sporting events 

• conventions 

• valuables that are 
transported 

Guards can be stationed at 
desks /gates to monitor 
electronic security and to 
check credentials of visitors. 



or guards can be responsible for 
patroling grounds. 

Training Requirements and 
Qualifications 

Most employers prefer 
individuals who have a high 
school/GED diploma. 
Additional education (college) 
can improve chances for a 
promotion to supervisory 
positions and can improve job 
security. 

The amount of training guards 
receive depends on the 
employer. On-the-job training 
may include protection, public 
relations, report writing, first 
aid, crisis deterrence, and 
operation of computerized 
security systems. 

Guards can work for agencies 
that provide security services on 
contract (contract security 
agencies) or directly for an 
employer on a full-time basis. 
Nearly all states require 
licensing or registration for 



guards who work for contract 
agencies. To obtain a license as 
a guard, individuals must be 18 
years old, pass a background 
examination, and complete 
classroom training in such 
subjects as property rights, 
emergency procedures, and 
seizure of suspected criminals. 

Individuals in this career field 
are expected to have good 
character references, no police 
record, good health (especially 
hearing and vision), and good 
personal habits such as neatness 
and dependability. 

Related Occupations 
Related security and protective 
service occupations include: 
Bailiffs, border guards, 
corrections' officers, deputy 
sheriffs, fish and game wardens, 
house or store detectives, police 
officers, and private 
investigators. □ 

Source: Occupational Outlook 
Handbook 
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Books On Private Security 

With the rapid growth in the employment of private guards, 
investigators, and personal protection specialists, there are 
many books available which detail the career opportunities. 

Private Security and the Investigative Process by 
Charles Nemeth is available from Anderson 
Publishing Company (513) 412-4142. 

The American Society of Industrial Security, 

(703) 522-5800, carries various books, videos, and 
pamphlets relating to security. 

Security Consulting and the Protection Officer 
Training Manual are published by 
Butterworth-Heinemann (800) 366-2665. 

Careers In Security and Investigation and The 
Private Investigator's Professional Desk Reference 
are produced by the International Foundation for 
Protection Officers (206) 733-1571. 

Suggested Preparation For Careers In 
Security/Loss Prevention is published by 
Kenhall/Hunt Publishing Company (319) 588-1451. 

Getting A Job, Getting Ahead, and Staying Ahead 
in Security Management is published by Rusting 
Publications (516) 883-1440. 

Books On Criminal Justice Careers 

With the attention that police and the courts receive, 
there may be many individuals who wish to pursue a 
career in criminal justice. Below are a few books on 
careers in criminal justice. 

Career Planning In Criminal Justice by Robert C. 
DeLucia and Thomas J. Doyle and Law 
Enforcement Career Planning by Thomas 
Mahoney are available from Knight Management 
Corporation (800) 732-3659. 



Seeking Employment In Law Enforcement, 

Private Security, and Related Fields by Harr and 
Hess is produced by West Publishing (800) 328-9352. 

Suggested Preparation For Careers In 
Security/Loss Prevention by John Chuvala and Dr. 
Robert Fischer is published by Kendall/Hunt 
(319) 588-1451. 

Landing a Law Enforcement Job and How To Be a 
Great Cop by Neal Trautman is available frqm 
Trautman Enterprises (407) 339-0322. 

Careers In Security and Investigation by 
Christopher Hertig is published by the 
International Foundation for Protection Officers 
(206)733-1571. 

Books On Private Investigation 

The use of private investigators (those who work for 
others in exchange for a fee) is growing. Businesses and 
various divisions of government need to investigate 
prospective employees, narcotics use, and incidents of 
theft. Insurance companies must investigate fraudulent 
claims and locate missing persons. A few books that 
are useful to persons seeking a career in private 
investigation are listed below. 

Careers In Security and Investigation and the 
Private Investigator's Professional Desk Reference 
are both published by the International Foundation 
for Protection Officers (206) 733-1571. 

Private Security and the Investigative Process by 
Charles Nemeth is published by Anderson 
Publishing (513)421-4142. 

The Process of Investigation by Charles Sennewald 
as well as other text on investigation are available 
from Butterworth-Heinemann 
(800) 366-2665. □ 



Job Outlook for 
Paralegals 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics projects that the 
field will grow by 104 percent 
by 2000, adding 62,000 new 
jobs. 

A paralegal, also known as a 
legal assistant and a lawyer's 
assistant, works as an aide to 
lawyers. Q 
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Exploring Careers: Working Outdoors 

Well Driller 



Many people prefer careers 
that enable them to spend 
some, or all, of their workday 
hours in the great outdoors. 
For the outdoor enthusiast, a 
vast selection of occupations is 
available. Examples include 
agriculture, biological sciences, 
construction, engineering, 
conservation, and recreation. 
These jobs can be found in the 
city, in rural areas, and on the 
water. 

The education or training 
required for occupations in 
which workers dedicate part or 
all of their time outdoors 
varies. If you are interested in 
exploring outdoor careers, this 
listing can serve as a starting 
point for obtaining an overall 
idea of how many occupations 
actually involve working 
outdoors (full and part time) 
and the educational training 
needed to secure employment 
in each occupation. 

High-School/GED Diploma 
usually necessary or recommended: 

- Amusement Park Worker 

* Animal Breeder 

- Animal Trainer 

- Beekeeper 

- Billboard Erector 

- Bricklayer, Stonemason, 
Marble Setter, Tile Setter, Or 
Terrazzo Worker 

- Caddy 

* Campground Caretaker 

- Carpenter 

- Cement Mason 

- Charter Boat Operator 

* Commercial Fisher 

* Electric Sign Repairer 

- Farmworker 




- Fish And Game Warden 

- Gardener 

* Groundskeeper 

* Golf Range Attendant 

* Guard 

* Heavy Equipment Operator 

* Highway Construction Or 
Maintenance Worker 

* Hunter Or Trapper 

- Lifeguard 

- Mail Carrier 

- Miner 

- Messenger 

- Nursery Worker 

- Parking Meter Collector Or 
Repairer 

- Park Ranger 

- Park Caretaker 

* Pest Controller 

- Railroad Worker 

* Roofer 

* Roustabout 

* Ski Resort Instructor Or 
Worker 

* Timber Cutting And 
Logging Worker 

- Tour Or Sightseeing Guide 

- Tree Planter 

- Tree Surgeon Or Tree 
Trimmer 



- Window Cleaner 

- Zookeeper 

Two years of college or 
specialized training usually 
necessary: 

- Athlete ^ 

- Athletic Coach 

- Firefighter 

- Forestry Technician 

- Surveyor 

- Survey Technician 

- Police Officer 

Four or more years of college 
usually necessary: 

- Anthropologist 

* Archaeologist 

- Biologist 

* Civil Engineer 

* Conservation Scientist 

- Farm Manager 

* Forester 

* Geologist 

- Geophysicist 

* Landscape Architect 

- Mining Engineer 

- Petroleum Engineer 

For more information about a 
particular career, visit your 
local library or career-resource 
center and ask for an updated 
version of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook which is 
published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. jsS 

Source: Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Winter 1994-1995 
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Changing Careers 



• The average person can expect to have at least three different careers during his or 
her lifetime. 

v 

In a survey conducted within the last ten years, it was found that: 

• 10 million workers had changed careers within a year. 

• 5.3 million of those made changes voluntarily and their incomes increased in 7 
out of 10 cases. 

• 1.3 million changed careers involuntarily because of the economy and their 
incomes decreased in 7 out of 10 cases. 

• 3.4 million changed careers for a mixture of reasons. 

• Only one million fell into the mid-life age range. 



CAREER OR OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILIES 

1. Executive, Administrative, and Managerial Occupations 

2. Engineers, Surveyors, and Architects 

3. Natural Scientists and Mathematicians 

4. Social Scientists, Social Workers, Religious Workers, and Lawyers 

5. Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, and Archivists 

6. Health Diagnosing and Treating Practitioners 

7. Registered Nurses, Pharmacists, Dieticians, Therapists, and 
Physician Assistants 

8. Health Technologists and Technicians 

9. Writers, Artists, and Entertainers 

10. Technologists and Technicians, Except Health 

1 1. Marketing and Sales Occupations 

12. Administrative Support Occupations, Including Clerical 

13. Service Occupations 

14. Agricultural, Forestry, and Fishing Occupations 

15. Mechanics and Repairers 

16. Construction and Extractive Occupations 

17. Production Occupations 

18. Transportation and Material Moving Occupations 

19. Handlers, Equipment Cleaners, Helpers, and Laborers 



C. Career Planning 
Key Concepts 

C.l. Setting Personal, Education, and Career Goals 

• Balancing work, education, and leisure time. 

• Setting realistic and measurable goals. 

C.2. Employability Portfolios 

• Identifying employment strengths. 

• Identifying employment needs. 

• Demonstrating employment potential. 

C.3. Career Maps 

• Developing a career path. 

C.4. Job Search 

• How to develop a job search strategy, 

• Effective job search methods. 

• Developing a job search network. 

C.5. Decision Making 

• Learning how to make career choices. 
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C 1. Setting Personal, Education, And Career Goals 



Success in the workplace depends upon the ability to set realistic and feasible 
personal, educational, and career goals. 



Balancing Work, Education, and Leisure Time 

• It is sometimes surprising to learn how much time you spend at work, learning, 
relaxing, or doing daily chores. 

• An ideally balanced life is highly personal and, depending upon an individual’s 
interests, needs, and goals, involves different amounts of time devoted to work, 
education, and leisure. 

Personal Time Log 

1. Using the matrix on the next page, instruct learners to keep a daily record of their 
time. 

2. At the end of a designated time period (at least two weeks), instruct learners to 
tally the hours under each of the four categories: learning, working, leisure, and 
survival. 

3. Discuss the actual use of time and the desired use of time. 

4. Transfer that information to the Balancing Your Life activity. 

Balancing Your Life Activity 

1. Using the Personal Time Log, instruct learners as to how to convert the hours to 
percentages of time. 

2. Transfer the percentages to the pie chart illustrating how your life is now divided. 

3. Instruct learners to illustrate how they would like their lives to be divided on the 
appropriate pie chart. 
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Personal Time Log 



Learning 


Mon 


Tues 


Wed 


Thurs 


Fri 


Sat 


Sun 


Total 


in class 


















reading to 
learn 


















studying 


















other 


















Total 




































Working 


















job 


















vol work 


















work at 
home 


















other 


















Total 




































Leisure 


















TV or radio 


















socializing 


















sports 


















reading for 
pleasure 


















other 


















Total 




































Survival 


















meals 


















sleeping 


















personal care 


















exercise 


















chores 


















other 


















Total 



















0 
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Balancing Your Life Activity 

If a circle represents a period of time (month, year, etc.) of someone's life, an equal 
balance of work, learning, leisure, and survival tasks would look like this. 





How is your life now divided among work, learning, leisure, and survival tasks? 
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How would you like your life to be divided among work, learning, leisure, and 

survival tasks? 
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Goal Setting 



For goals to increase productivity, build morale, and create a sense of achievement, 
they need to meet three criteria: N 

i 

• Goals need to be specific. 

• Goals must be realistic. 

• Goals should be mutually determined. 

When these three criteria are violated, goals can be counterproductive and 
demoralizing. 



Specific completion time and accountability encourage a more proactive approach to 

achievement. 



Some Views On Goalsetting 

"A man without a purpose is like a ship without a rudder." Thomas Carlyle 

"The most important thing about goals is having one." Geoffrey E Abert 

"Until input (thought) is linked to a goal (purpose) there can be no intelligent 
accomplishment." Paul G. Thomas 

"There is no achievement without goals." Robert J. McKain 

"This one step— choosing a goal and sticking to it-changes everything." 

Scott Reed 

"People with goals succeed because they know where they're going." 

Earl Nightingale 

"If you don't know where you are going, how can you expect to get there?" 
Basil S. Walsh 

"The indispensable first step to getting the things you want out of life is this: 
decide what you want." Ben Stein 

"Purpose is what gives life meaning." Anonymous 
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SMART Goals 



Simple 


• Take complex tasks and break down into specific goals 
that can be stated simply (does not imply simple tasks). 


Measurable 


• How progress is reported, includes qualitative goals. 

• Must be a reliable source of measurement. 


Accountability 


• Who is held accountable for attainment of goals (may 
be shared). 

• Negotiated goals are most effective, however, some 
goals can not be negotiated. 


Relevant/ 

Realistic 


• Must be relevant to the problems /concerns that brought 
student to services (meaningfulness). 

• Must be relevant to services being provided. 

• Must be realistic to the student and the setting 
(uniqueness of situation, past performances, etc.). 

• Level of outcome must be realistic, not too easy or too 
hard, set higher targets based on realistic expectations. 


Timely 


• Must have a time dimension to specify when goal is to 
be achieved. 



Werther, WB. "Communication: Workshops Aid in Goal Setting." Personnel Journal. 
November 1989. pp. 32-38. 

Dangot-Simpkin, G. "The Dangers of Goal Setting." Supervisory Management. April 1993. 
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Eleven Steps to Goal Setting 



1. Identify a long term goal. 

• An area you want to improve. 

• State it in a positive way: "I will improve. . " instead of "I will stop doing." 

• Must be reasonable, reachable, realistic, and relevant. 

2. Develop a short term goal based on the long term goal. 

• Identify one thing you can do to improve. 

• Must be reasonable, reachable, realistic, and relevant 

• Determine way to measure progress. 

3. Break short term goal down into steps, if necessary. 

4. Identify benefits of goal. 

• Must be meaningful to the student. 

5. Identify obstacles to achieving goal and ways to circumvent those barriers. 

6. Identify any special materials or help needed to attain goal. 

7. Identify incentives for reaching goal. 

8. Decide on check points to make sure plan is working. 

9. Keep copy of goal in an obvious place. 

10. Evaluate progress. 

11. Revise plan if necessary. 



Heacox, D. (1991). Up from Underachievement. Minneapolis, MN: Free Spirit Publishing. 
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The Dangers of Goal Setting 



BY GILDA DANGOT-SIMPKIN 



F or goals to increase productivity, 
build morale, and create a sense 
of achievement, they need to 
meet three critical criteria; that is, 
goals need to be specific, realistic, and 
mutually determined. When they vio- 
late these basic guidelines, goals can be 
counterproductive, demoralizing and 
even engendering of hostility. 

Making Goals Specific 

All too often goals are set in wish-like 
statements. For most organizations, 
“we need to increase productivity” has 
become as common as “I need to lose 
weight” for individuals. However, to be 
effective, goals need to be specific. 
How can we increase productivity? Re- 
duce absenteeism? Increase sales? 
Each goal must include a measurable 
component like “produce 500 more 
units,” “decrease absenteeism by 20 
percent,” or “increase calls by 10 per- 
cent.” Also, each goal must include a 
timeframe by which the objective will 
be accomplished. And even more criti- 
cal, there must be some reliable source 
of measurement. In losing weight, this 
is simple: It usually means bringing out 
the old scale and determining what we 
weigh now and what we want to weigh. 
In the case of productivity, however, it 
isn't as easy. The key question to ask is, 
“Is what we are measuring really going 
to achieve the result we want?” 

In sales, such a question would 
seem relatively simple to answer, but 
even here there are many decisions to 
be made to make this goal specific 
enough. For instance, if there are sever- 
al products, do we need to increase 
sales for each product or can an increase 
in one specific area make enough of a 
difference to the bottom line? 

In actuality, each product may need 
a different target (for instance, a 20 per- 
cent increase on one line and a 2 per- 
cent increase on another). Even a very 
specific goal can be dangerous if imple- 
mented across the board. Each situa- 
tion needs to be determined with thor- 
ough knowledge of the product, the 
market, and the people concerned. 



Making goals specific is exceeding- 
ly more complex when we talk about 
“increasing productivity.” To achieve 
this seemingly desirable goal is likely 
to require the evaluation of several fac- 
tors to determine what in fact consti- 
tutes productivity in each specific case. 

All too often in the rush to find a 
quick measure, a minor factor or symp- 
tom of performance is chosen, with the 
result that the improvement desired is 
not achieved. Rather; there has been a 
flurry of activity that hasn't affected re- 
sults at all. 

To really achieve the goal of in- 
creased productivity, efforts in several 
areas need to be synchronized. Simply 
choosing a quantifiable indicator and a 
timeframe, like making ten more calls a 
day, though specific, may not be an ef- 
fective target at all. 

Effective Goals Are Realistic 
This leads to the second and even more 
critical criterion: realistic goals. 

The importance of realistic goals is 
often stated as a truism; what is meant 
often is not clear. Realistic to whom? 
Goals set by management, often with- 
out adequate input from the line, may 
“look good on paper” but are frequently 
not realistic in practice and can create 
employee frustration and alienation. As 
a case in point, let's examine the expe- 
rience of one service company. A goal 
was set for service representatives to 
each handle three more clients a day. 
But in reality, no one to date had ever 
handled this many clients daily. On pa- 
per, based on simple mathematics, the 
goal seemed “reasonable.” In reality, it 
wasn't. Although reps tried to achieve 
their newly assigned target, as they 
worked harder and found the goal 
impossible to achieve, given the time 
required to service a call, they became 
discouraged and slowly but surely the 
number of calls declined rather than 
increased. 

This is a classic example of what 
happens when goals are set arbitrarily 
based on theoretical projections rather 
than on real information. 
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This leads to the most critical of all 
three criteria: Effective goals are mutu- 
ally determined. 

Mutually Determined Goals 

Goals that are determined by employee 
and manager through honest and open 
discussion have the greatest potential for 
being realistic and inspiring achievement 
There would seem to be no problem with 
this, but all too often this step is left out 
in the process of goal setting due to the 
rush to spur performance." To illustrate 
what happens when it is ignored, let me 
share with you the experience of one 
company whose management unilateral- 
ly decreed that all its sales people had to 
visit eight clients daily. 

Although this mandate certainly 
was specific, it failed the “realistic” test 
The goal set was not based on anyone's 
actual performance but on a projection 
of what would be needed to pull the 
company out of an economic slump. No 
one was actually able to visit this many 
clients daily; doing so did not allow for 
effective demonstration of the product 

More important, because this goal 
was clearly impossible, it served to dis- 
courage rather than motivate sales per- 
sonnel. Sadly, but predictably, the com- 
pany went out of business as even 
existing accounts received little atten- 
tion under the eight-visit mandate. 

One key point: This company's ex- 
perience does not mean that goal set- 
ting is necessarily risky or destined to 
be counterproductive. It is meant to il- 
lustrate that if done arbitrarily and uni- 
laterally goal setting can have severely 
negative consequences. 

If managers and employees take the 
time to analyze the uniqueness of each 
situation, examine past performance, 
and set some potentially higher targets 
based on realistic feedback from the line, 
they can discover more precise measure- 
ments that can increase performance 
and initiative as well as team spirit 

Gilda Dangot-Simpkin is president of 
Dynamic Development , a Stamford , 
CT-based training and management 
consulting firm offering programs on in - 
creasing effectiveness for employees , su- 
pervisors, and managers . © 1993 , Gilda 
Dangot-Simpkin , Dynamic Develop- 
ment , 11 Bel Aire Drive , Stamford, CT 
06905 (203-329-0695). 
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WORKSHOPS AID 
IN GOAL SETTING 



As trends move toward greater 
/\ participative goal setting, senior 
managers increasingly are find- 
JL ing themselves facilitating 

goal-setting workshops. 
Whether these meetings occur among 
their immediate staff or community 
organizations, the need to build a 
consensus around common goals is a 
repeatedly used skill because it is axi- 
omatic that people do not resist their 
own ideas. 

Establishing the organizations 
goals participatively helps ensure a wider 
consensus. To the extent that members 
of the organization — or outside board 
members — actually can participate in 
the process of setting and defining 
goals, they are more likely to be support- 
ive of the efforts. 

Nevertheless, many managers de- 
cide and announce the organization’s 
goals, believing this approach is more ef- 
ficient. They view the involvement of 
those who will be affected by the goals 
as unnecessary, even time consuming, 
because many extraneous issues are 
raised that bear little or no direct rela- 
tionship to the organization’s necessary 
goals. By setting the goals unilaterally 
(rather than participatively) , extraneous 
discussion and spurious goals are 
avoided. 

What a unilateral approach to goal 
setting overlooks is the need to build a 
consensus among those who will exe- 
cute the goals. The end result of all goal 
setting must be do-able deeds and a work 
team to do them. 

Admittedly, many executives could 
define the appropriate do-able deeds ef- 
ficiently without the intervention of a 
group. Unilaterally established goals, 
however, often encounter considerable 
resistance to change, regardless of how 
appropriate the goals may be. To the ex- 




tent that participation creates a sense of 
ownership in ideas and outcomes, 
commitment is increased and resistance 
to change is reduced. In addition, with 
reduced resistance to change there is 
less need for detailed follow-up and 
controls. 

Participative goal-setting work- 
shops also contribute to developing a 
work team to accomplish the organiza- 
tion’s goals. Participation not only cre- 
ates a sense of ownership and, perhaps, 
a feeling of common destiny among 
those who help set the goals, but the 
process allows the executive to assess 
the interest and motivation of those 
likely to form the work team that will 
accomplish the goals. Although group 
approaches are slower initially, im- 
plementation is quicker. 

At a minimum, the goal-setting 
workshop should result in producing 



goals that are SMART (simple, measur 
able, accountable, realistic and timely). 

Keep goals simp/e. Complex goals, 
or simple goals stated complexly, do lit- 
tle to motivate and illuminate those 
who must achieve them. By restricting 
the goal-setting process to simple goals, 
the executive is not restricted to pursu- 
ing only simple tasks. 

Rather than having a few com- 
plicated and highly elaborate goals, tht 
dictum of a simple goal requires the 
executive and his or her group to take 
complex concepts and break them dow 
into key subgoals that can be stated 
simply. 

It goals are complex, it is unlikely 
that they will be clear and specific 
enough to focus efforts and marshal tfk 
necessary resources. Therefore, commu 
nication often is limited and many of 
the benefits of goals — especially the 
motivational aspects — are lost. Clear, 
simple, specific goals give people an un 
mistakable vision of what needs to be 
done. 

Goals also must be measurable. 
The old military saying that people do 
what is inspected not what is expected 
illuminates the need for measurability. 

If a goal cannot be measured, it often i: 
difficult to track and eventually may be 
dropped from the information received 
by senior management. 

This is not to say that qualitative 
goals should be ignored. To the con- 
trary, they, too, should be measured. In 
fact, senior management gets a more 
ideal tracking method depending on 
how many goals can be measured 
quantitatively. The acid test of a goal’s 
measurability is how progress is reporte 
to the board of directors or senior 
management. 

The successful accomplishment of 
goals often depends on someone being 
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held accountable for each goal. Al- 
though accountability may be shared, 
the traditional approach of most North 
American firms is to have one individ- 
ual ultimately responsible for the attain- 
ment of specific objectives. The 
accountability limit often creates a 
sense of urgency and purpose to the 
goal, especially when career or personal 
reputation is involved. 

In addition, goals must be realistic. 
Reality has multiple dimensions. Per- 
haps the most important consideration 
is whether the goal is meaningful, as 
unmeaningful goals are unrealistic. 
Therefore, do-able deeds should be 



pie should be asked to attend the 
meeting and who should they be? The 
rade-offs almost are diametrically 
opposed. 

Numerous people involved at this 
stage increase the potential for program 
success or buy-in of the final goals, as 
less resistance to these aims is likely. 
Larger groups, however, are more un- 
manageable in developing goals 
promptly and concisely. 

Although no magic formula exists, 
the general rule is to include people who 
have substantial goal-accomplishment 
liability. Typically, this includes those 
who report directly to the executive in 
charge of the program. 

With nonprofit organizations, the 
minimum number of attendees should 
consist of the executive committee but 
also may include the board of trustees. 

If either group exceeds a dozen, consider 
selecting representatives from each 
constituency, such as the heads of key 
departments. 

Some thought also should be given 



those that make a significant 
contribution. 

Realistic goals also are affordable. 
Remember, affordable does not nec- 
essarily mean financial. Of course, 
realistic goals consider finances, but 
they also weigh other constraints that 
range from plant capacity* to available 
labor or the supply of other resources. 

Finally, all meaningful goals must 
be timely. There should be a time 
dimension that specifies when the 
objective is to be achieved. A time 
dimension often causes the goal to be 
more action oriented in its definition 
and assignment. Tying a specific 



to procedure. The procedure involves 
opening the meeting or the warm-up 
phase. 

How will the meeting start? What 
information will be shared before and 
during the session? What process will be 
used to extract objectives from the 
group? Will this method facilitate a 
consensus? How will the meeting end? 
What follow-up, if any, will be needed? 
Are additional sessions necessary? Will 
subcommittees be used in the interim? 
Although these questions are difficult to 
answer in the abstract, answers are 
sometimes obvious when addressing 
specific goal-setting workshops. 

At this point a rough agenda may 
be possible. Again, trade-offs exist. 

A highly refined and polished 
agenda may discourage additional at- 
tendee suggestions. (This may be a de- 
sired outcome.) With sufficient lead 
time, however, the facilitator may 
distribute a tentative agenda and solicit 
additional ideas or comments from the 
group. 



completion time to an objective along 
with specific individual accountability, 
may lead to a more proactive approach 
to its achievement. 

Preparation Is the Key to Success 

Before a goal-setting workshop, the 
facilitator should undertake certain 
preparations to ensure the meeting’s 
success. Although many of these items 
might be delegated in part, the key ele- 
ments can be summed up as SPARK 
(size, procedure, agenda, resources and 
knowledge). 

The size of the group is an im- 
portant consideration. How many peo- 



This tactic causes group members 
to prepare for the meeting and begins 
the buy-in process that is necessary for 
goal accomplishment. Consideration as 
to the time and place of the meeting 
also is important. 

Consideration of the agenda, and 
time and place of the meeting leads to 
discussion of the necessary’ resources. 
This may range from coffee and dough- 
nuts at the outset to such needs as ex- 
pert reports, demonstrations, overheads, 
flip charts, pads, paper, tape, marking 
pens and other logistics that can delay 
the success of the meeting. 

Knowledge is the last important 
preparatory ingredient in the SPARK 
formula. Often, goal-setting meetings 
hinge on the attendees having certain 
minimum knowledge. The necessary 
information may not be available to 
attendees until shortly before or even 
during the meeting. 

Participants then are expected to 
contribute opinicms based on informa- 
tion with which they barely are familiar 
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and may not have had a chance to read, 
let alone study. Generally, distributing 
necessary materials before the meeting 
— perhaps with a tentative agenda — 
allows participants to gain an under- 
standing of the information and acquire 
additional information or explanation. 

Workshop Atmosphere Is Crucial 

Now it is time to begin the actual 
workshop. It can be broken down into 
three phases: start-up, goal setting and 
wrap-up. 

During the start-up, setting the at- 
mosphere is crucial. Often the desire for 
a prompt beginning causes workshop 
leaders to rush the start of the 
session. 

It is better to be a few minutes late 
(even though this is contrary to cor- 
porate culture) and give everyone an 
opportunity for a social warm-up. Those 
first few minutes allow people to re- 
connect with each other. It also permits 
a feeling of camaraderie to emerge. 

Once it is time to start the meeting, 
several approaches are available. Per- 
haps the simplest — and maybe the 
most effective — is self-introduction. 
This may be unnecessary if participants 
are an affinity group, such as an exec- 
utive’s direct subordinates. 

If the group consists of a variety of 
people from in- and outside the 
organization (as with a nonprofit civic/ 
community organization), more warm- 
up and introduction time may be appro- 
priate. These groups need more warm- 
up time (and perhaps more frequent rest 
breaks) so participants may get to know- 
each other. 

With social pleasantries completed, 
the leader may focus the group’s atten- 
tion by reviewing previous goals and 
accomplishments. This is nonthreaten- 
ing and gives the group common ground 
and background. 

After a look backwardvthe leader 
i can shift the group’s focus rorward. A 

traditional way to handle looking for- 
ward is to review the agenda and ask for 
modifications or corrections. (If the 
meeting is one in a series, a summary of 
the previous meeting’s activities and 
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accomplishments serves the same pur- 
pose for subsequent meetings.) 

In connection with the agenda, the 
facilitator covers the general ground 
rules of the goal-setting process to be 
used. This process may range from a dis- 
cussion of each member’s comments to 
the application of specific methodolo- 
gies, such as the nominal group tech- 
nique (NGT). 

The nominal group technique asks 
each person to consider a specific state- 
ment of the problem. The problem 
statement may be “What goals or tar- 
gets should we pursue during the com- 
ing year?” For greater precision, the 
facilitator may want to outline such key 
areas as production, marketing or fi- 
nance for a business, or fund raising and 
staff development for a nonprofit 
organiration. 



Goal Setting May Range 
from Discussing 
Commitments to 
Applying Specific 
Methodologies. 



Each participant then is asked to 
write as many ideas or recommenda- 
tions as come to mind. The goal is 
quantity, not necessarily qualicy. 

After about 10 minutes, ^or after 
each participant has exhausted his or 
her thoughts, the nominal group tech- 
nique continues with a round-robin 
presentation of each person’s points. 

Each participant is called on to 
provide his or her recommended objec- 
tive until everyone has exhausted his or 
her list. During this process, no dis- 
cussion or elaboration is permitted. The 
purpose is to develop a list of ideas rap- 
idly, not evaluate or debate each one. 
Discussion comes later. 

During the round-robin listing, 
participants may pass at any time they 
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wish. Once a person passes, he or she 
can reenter the process when next called 
on if he or she has a new idea. 

For example, an attendee may have 
four ideas listed on her sheet. She passes 
at the fifth round, but during the sixth 
round someone'says something that 
gives her a new idea. The attendee then 
jumps back in by offering this concept 
during the seventh round. 

Remember, the key to this process 
is quantity not quality. If a quality cri- 
terion is applied to individual ideas and 
suggestions, attendees have a tendency 
to screen their thoughts, fearing their 
ideas are not good enough to list. This 
results in many workable ideas being 
screened out unintentionally. 

Once the round-robin listing of 
ideas has been exhausted, a period of 
clarification and discussion begins. This 
step is not designed for debating the 
merits of a particular idea. Instead, it is 
to ensure that each person understands 
the concept behind what the facilitator 
wrote on the flip chart or chalkboard. 

During the final phase, each mem- 
ber votes for at least three ideas. Typi- 
cally, three points are assigned to first 
place, two to second and so on. Results 
tabulation leads to recommendation 
ranking. 

Although some executives are 
reluctant to go through such a demo- 
cratic process, group wisdom dften 
eliminates impractical ideas. More im- 
portantly, everyone sees the intensity of 
the vote because the point total and to- 
tal number of votes are shown. 

The result is a ranked listing of the 
group’s ideas. Although members mav 
remember the ideas they contributed, 
the rapid-fire, round-robin approach 
without initial discussion creates a feel- 
ing that the list is “ours.” 

Voting typically leaves some ideas 
with no support and most pet ideas re- 
ceive one or two ballots. After applying 
the nominal group technique hundreds 
of times, it is suggested that people vote 
for one of these pet ideas, assigning 
their other votes to mainstream sugges- 
tions. The outcome is a voting pattern 
in which the top three or four ideas re- 
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ceive two-thirds of the votes and 80% of 
the weighted point value. 

During the process, everyone’s pet 
idea has been offered and listed. Off- 
beat ideas gain little support without the 
leader doing anything to reject un- 
acceptable concepts. Because criticism 
is prohibited during the round-robin, no 
one loses face 

Building consensus and commit- 
ment around issues are only one part of 
the goal-setting process, however. Direc- 
tion also is needed. 

Once agreement on the goals has 
been achieved, two paths help set the 
direction. If an action plan is needed, 
repeat the nominal group process. Ask 
participants to generate a list of needed 
actions, then follow this with a round- 
robin solicitation, discussion and rank- 
ing. The result is a prioritized list of 
needed actions from which work or sub- 
committee assignments can be made. 

The original goals, however, often 
are independent of other goals. Forming 



subcommittees around each cluster of 
related objectives may be more success- 
ful than setting a group-wide priority 
list. To build a wider net of involvement 
and commitment, direct subcommittees 
to add members and repeat the nominal 
group technique, answering the ques- 
tion, “What are the key steps the sub- 
committee should consider?” 

Should a follow-up session be nec- 
essary, it is particularly useful to create 
mini'Subcommittees to tackle drafting 
formal objectives, further research or co- 
ordinating with those not at the meet- 
ing. Assigned responsibilities build 
involvement and commitment to the 
specific tasks and overall goal-setting 
process. Follow-up meetings then can 
be report sessions of subcommittees 
The end of the meeting should be 
more than assignments, thank yous and 
good-byes. Allow time for social ame- 
nities, for attendees to smooth disagree- 
ments and for quick subcommittee 
meetings to help ensure. the social co- 



hesion and full allocation of time. 

The purpose of a goal-setting work- 
shop goes beyond identifying appro- 
priate goals. The process used to decide 
priorities and targets should leave the 
groups enthused and committed. 

Although direct pronouncements 
may be efficient initially, they seldom 
are effective in building commitment to 
their implementation. Throwing a wide 
net of participation is likely to lead to 
the long-term support for implementa- 
tion. The involvement of others taps 
their ideas and creativity, which is more 
likely to spark the attainment of smart 
objectives. ■ 

William B. Werther Jr., PhD, is the 
Samuel N. Friedland professor of exec- 
utive management at the university where 
he teaches corporate strategy and human 
resources management in the executive 
MBA programs. He also is the author of 
Dear Boss. Deephaven, M N: 
Meadou’troo/c Press, 1989. 



Getting Things Done: Tips on Mastering Goals, 
Priorities, Time-Wasters, Paperwork, Deadlines, and Delegation 



Have you ever felt that you can 
never get ahead of your work 
load or commitments? Do you 
feel you could be devoting more 
time to activities that are 
creative or related to your 
personal career interests? Are 
you overwhelmed by outside 
disturbances and constantly 
getting side-tracked? If you ask 
yourself similar questions, there 
is a resource that may be of 
assistance to you. 

Whether you are attending 
school, are conducting a job 
search, or are currently 
employed, the video seminar 
Getting Things Done can 
provide you with valuable 
techniques that will help you 
make the most of your time and 
organize/ achieve your goals 
(personal /professional). These 
techniques can be beneficial in 
all aspects of life. 

The presenter.of this two-part 
video seminar is Ed Bliss. He 
has served as a consultant to the 
staff of the United States 
Supreme Court, as well as many 
major corporations, including 
IBM, General Electric, and Bell 
Laboratories. 

Volume one of the video tape 
discusses: 

Setting Goals and Defining 
Priorities - Establishing specific 
goals, setting deadlines, dealing 
with sacrifice, establishing an 
effective "to do list", and 
identifying critical areas (most 
beneficial and rewarding tasks). 

Maximizing Prime Time and 
Overcoming Time Wasters - 
Using prime times of the day for 
important activities (scheduling 




this time and protecting it) and 
minimizing interruptions (tips 
for dealing with coworkers, 
bosses, and friends). 

Volume two of the video tape 
discusses: 

Handling Paperwork, 
Deadlines, and Bottlenecks - 
Minimizing paperwork, 
identifying the payoff you get 
for the time you spend on a 
project, eliminating 
clutter/distractions, establishing 
time-saving techniques and 
•short-cuts, and helping you and 
your coworkers meet deadlines. 
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Understanding Delegation and 
Getting the Most from 
Meetings - Learning how to use 
the delegation process to your 
benefit, learning time-saving 
tips for meetings, attacking 
procrastination (breaking tasks 
down into small steps), and 
becoming an effective person. 
(This section is helpful primarily 
to individuals who work in an 
office setting.) 

For more information, write to 
CareerTrack Publications, 1755 
38th Street, Boulder, CO 
80301-2639 or call (303) 

440-7440. In addition, a copy of 
Getting Things Done is 
available at the Western 
Pennsylvania Adult Literacy 
Resource Center, 5347 William 
Flynn Highway, Route 8, 
Gibsonia, PA 15044-9644. O 



One Minute Manager * Goal Setting 



A = ACTIVATORS 
B = BEHAVIOR 
C = CONSEQUENCES 



Activators are those things that have to be done by a manager before an employee 
can be expected to accomplish a goal. 

• If goals are not set, chances are low that people will do what is expected of them. 
Behavior is what a person says or does. 

Consequences are what a manager does after an employee accomplishes a goal. 

• Responses managers give to employees when they perform or attempt to perform 
a task. 

• Praising is an example of a positive consequence or response. 

• Reprimand is an example of a negative response. 

• Consequences must be appropriate and cannot depend upon how the manager 
feels that day. 

• Reprimands are only appropriate for winners because managers can end them 
with a praise from past performance history. 

• Reprimands cannot be used effectively with people who have no past 
performance history and who are learning to perform; in these cases, the best 
response is to go back to goal setting if the behavior is not contributing toward 
achieving the goal. 

• When you end a reprimand with a praise people think about their behavior not 
your behavior. 



If a person: 




Can't do something (training problem): 
Won't do something (an attitude problem): 


Go back to goal setting. 
Reprimand. 



4. Desired behaviors must be stated in behavioral terms so they can be observed or 
measured. 

• Managers must be able to observe or measure someone's performance to 

determine if the behavior is contributing toward attainment of the goal or taking 
away from goal achievement. ( 

5. Performance is determined mainly by consequences. 

• 75 to 85 percent of what influences performance comes from consequences. 

6. Performance is somewhat determined by activators like goal setting. 

• 15 to 25 percent of what influences performance comes from activators. 




The term: 



The ABCs of 
Management: 

A Summary 



ABC 



ACTIVATOR 




BEHAVIOR 




CONSEQUENCE 


What it means: 


•- 




What a manager does 
before performance 




Performance: What 
someone says or does 




What a manager does 
after performance 



Examples: 



One Minute Goel 




• Writes report 




One Minute Preising 


Setting 




» Sells product 




• Immediate, specific 


* Areas of 




• Comes to work 




» Shares feelings 


Accountability 




on time 




• Performance 
standards 




* Misses deadline 




One Minute 
Reprimand 


• Instructions 




• Types letter 




• Immediate, specific 






» Makes mistake 




• Shares feelings 






• Fills order 




• Supports individual 










No Reaponee 



* Blanchard, K. & Lorber, R. 1984. Putting the One Minute Manager to Work, New York: Berkley 
Books. 
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One Minute Teacher* 
One Minute Goals 



A very brief summary of 



How to Teach Others to Teach Themselves 



ONE MINUTE GOALS 



I Look at My Goals & at My Behavior 



• I remind myself my recent 
behavior is "bad" for me but I 
am good. 

• ! redirect my behavior and 
feel good about myself. 

• I Recover. 



THE ONE MINUTE TEACHER’S 
GAME PLAN 



START 



with 



I 1 — » Set New Goals 



1 



Clarify Goals 



Behevior Matches Goals 



Behavior Does Not 
Metch Goals 



I WIN! 



I LEARN! 



Give 



Use 



I catch myself doing 
something right — or almost 
right. 

I praise myself immediately. 



ONE MINUTE 
PRAISING 



ONE MINUTE 
RECOVERY 

The First Half Minute 
of the Recovery 



I see when I am off course — 
soon. 



I pause: long enough for me 
to really feel good — about my 
behavior and about myself. 



I am specific about what I did. 



I tell myself how good 1 feel 
about what I have done. 



I em specific/ ho nest with 
myself. 

I feel my fumble. The worse I 
feel, the more I learn I do not 
want to fumble. 



The Second Half Minute 
of the Recovery 



PROCEED WITH SUCCESS 
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One Minute Teacher 
Goals Recovery 



When a behavior does not match the goal: 

• Identify specifically what went wrong. 

• Identify what is preventing the behavior necessary to attain the goal. 

• Redirect efforts toward the desired behavior. 




My One Minute Recovery: 
A Summary 



The One Minute Recovery works well for me 
when: 



The first half of the minute: 

1. As soon as possible I see when my behavior 
does not match my goal. 

2. I tell myself specifically what I did wrong — 
what is keeping me from teaching myself what 
I want to learn. 

3. I am silent for a few seconds to quietly feel my 
“fumble.” The more uncomfortable I feel, the 
more I want to recover. 



The second half of the minute: 

4. I remind myself that my behavior is not good 
right now, but that I am good. I redirect my 
behavior and feel good about myself. I do not 
defend my behavior, even to myself. 

5. I teach myself what I want to learn. I change 
my behavior and recover. 



} 



* Johnson, S. & Johnson, C. 1986. The One Minute Teacher. New York: William Morrow. 
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C.2. Employability Portfolio 



• An employability portfolio is a way to discover, document, and develop 
employability skills. 

\ 

/ 

• Portfolios contain evidence of attainment of employability skills in academics, 
personal management, and teamwork. 

• Portfolios should begin with a statement of personal, education, and career goals. 

• Portfolios can include education records, certificates of achievement, personal 
journals, samples of specific skill-related work, and letters of reference or 
recommendation. 

• Portfolios provide a means to measure progress made toward the attainment of 
goals. 

• Portfolios can measure progress made in specific skill areas. 

• Portfolios can be used to identify career interests and record job search efforts. 

• Portfolios can provide a basis for developing resumes. 

• Portfolios should be upgraded on a regular basis as learners develop new skills, 
form new goals, or expand career interests. 
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The Employability Skills 
Portfolio 






\ 



To demonstrate their value to future employers, 
Michigan students are learning to “discover, 
document, and develop ” their skills. 



Paul Stemmer, Bill Brown, and Catherine Smith 



S tudents in school today may 

change careers as many as seven 
times during their lifetime. Each 
of the authors has changed jobs and 
career settings in the last decade. We 
use resumes, published papers, and 
personal letters of reference to docu- 
ment what we can do. Clearly, the 
workplace is demanding more from us 
than it did 10 years ago — and asking 
for more evidence that we can get the 
job done. Michigan is trying to 
prepare students for this type of work- 
place. During the 1990-91 school year, 
Michigan schools piloted an innova- 
tive portfolio approach to enable 
students to discover, document, and 
develop their employability skills. 

The Portfolio Concept 

As the first step in developing the 
portfolio idea, the Michigan Employa- 
bility Skills Task Force — including 
leaders from business, labor, govern- 
ment, and education — determined the 
general skills that every student should 
have, not only for entry-level jobs but 
for jobs at all levels (see fig. 1). Then 
a subcommittee developed a prototype 
for the portfolio. The Employability 
Skills Portfolio (ESP) consists of: 

• an Academic, a Personal Manage- 
ment, and a Teamwork folder; 

• a Parent Guide for developing a 
student portfolio; 



• a Portfolio Information Guide for 
students and teachers: 

• an Employability Skills Summary 
Sheet for use in job interviews. 

The portfolios contain evidence of 
students’ attainment of employability 
skills in academics, personal manage- 
ment, and teamwork. A completed 
portfolio might hold numerous school 
records, personal journals, school 
awards and honors, sample school- 
work, and student-made resumes. 
Evidence of the academic skill of 
“writing in the language in which 
business is conducted.” for instance, 
might include a letter from a past or 
present employer. To show that he or 
she can “work without supervision,” a 
student might include a personal ' 
career plan or a letter of recommenda- 
tion from a teacher. As an example of 
a teamwork skill such as '’actively 
participating in a group.” a student 

The basic premise of 
the profile is that 
learning is a 
lifelong process. 



could include documentation of 
membership in one or more organiza- 
tions. 

The basic premise of the profile is 
that learning is a lifelong process. 
Students upgrade their portfolios as 
they gain new or more advanced 
skills. ESP has no boundaries, neither 
setting a ceiling on the highest skills a 
student should complete nor minimum 
levels. Not an improved sorting 
system. ESP encourages students to 
recognize successes, seek opportuni- 
ties to fill gaps in skills, and gain 
confidence in preparing for work. 

Because there was little precedent 
(only Colorado 1 had established a 
similar project in 1983), it took us two 
years to prepare for the first-year pilot. 

The Pilot's First Year 

During the first year, state grants 
enabled districts to: (1) begin creating 
standard definitions for a quality' port- 
folio. (2) identify training and resource 
needs, and (3) gain input from the 
business community. 

The Intermediate School Districts 
(ISD) served as funding points, 
offered training resources, and helped 
choose local districts that were repre- 
sentative of the state in geography, 
racial/ethnic balance, and per-pupil 
revenue. The 22 districts chosen 
varied in size from a total student 
population (K- 12) of 945 to more than 
130,000. Per-pupil operating revenues 
varied from about S3.000 to more than 
S4,500. More than 5.000 students 
participated, from grades 6 through 
12, in regular, special, and vocational 
education. Because Michigan is a 
large, populous state, we held regional 
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